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fiE FIRST-PRIZE FARMHOUSE PLAN 


MARY A. G. BUELL, NEW YORK 


I have made plans suited to our own needs on a tarm four miles 
from Syracuse, N Y, that is devoted to fruit and garden crops, with 


a small dairy. 
therefore dispense with it, 
believing that the hall, 
dining room and living 
room afford all the neces- 
sary rooms for practical use, 
The living room may be 
used for a bedroom if nec- 
essary, and will be found 
exceedingly convenient for 
either purpose. This house 
faces to the west, so that all 
the living rooms have south 
windows, giving plenty of 
sun for people and plants in 
the seven cold months, 
while the hall is on the 
north side and the generous 
veranda at the west, so as to 
be particularly desirable for 
summer use, The exterior 


can be made as simple or ornate as desired. 








We do not care for the conventional parlor, and 
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for storing fruit, potatoes, etc, that are to be kept along time. It 
is eight feet in the clear, well lighted, and perfectly drained, so as 


to be dry in the wettest weather. 


The house may be so set up that 


the rear of the cellar may open level to the landing of the cellar 
stairs, thus doing away with the ugly hatchway under a snowdrift. 
The one large chimney accommod: ites both the furnace flue and the 














Fig1. SUGGESTION FOR EXTERIOR 
sliding door opens into the living room, and a hinged door into the 


[The suggestion for 


the exterior illustrated herewith is by Gardner, Pyne & Gardner, 
but the floor plans are exactly as submitted by Mrs Buell.] There 
is a cellar under the whole house, extending under the shed and 
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milk room, the latter 
space being occupied by 
a large cistern, to catch 
the roof drainage, which 
holds soft water enough 
for a long drouth, A 
pipe should connect this 
cistern with the pump 
that supplies the tank in 
the attic. The coal bin 
is under the vestibule, 
and the bin for th® 
kitchen coal may open 
off the large bin ; but, to 
save steps, a small bin of 
coal can be kept in the 
shed. The furnace room 
is directly under the 
front hall, being tightly 
boarded or bricked up, to 
keep the rest of the cellar 
cool. A large register 
directly over the furnace 
into the front hall util- 
izes an immense amount 
of heat that would other- 
wise go to waste, and by 
having a sheet-iron 
jacket extending from 
the top of the furnace to 


the floor, and fitting closely about the hot-air pipes, very little dust 


will work through the register into the house. 


The vegetabie and 


household supplies are stored in the cellar under the kitchen, so as 
to be handy for the housewife. The rest of the cellar is available 


two large fireplaces. The 
extra cost of these fireplaces 
is very slight, and, as long 
as fuel is so cheap, there is 
no reason why the great 
majority of farmhouses 
should not enjoy a fireplace 
in the sitting room. It is 
really a necessity for ventil- 
ation in the closely - built 
houses required by our long 
winters. Entering the front 
door, we have a cozy vesti- 
bule, with convenient closet. 
Portieres or a door may 
shut off this vestibule from 
the hall in cold weather, 
for the hall is well lighted 
from the double windows 
on the stair landing. <A 


dining room. She kitchen may be reached from both the front and 
back of house without going through any room. The dining room 
can also be reached from both front and rear without going through 
the kitchen. The door between it and the pantry swings both ways, 
and so does the door between pantry and kitchen, but an ordinary 


door closes the pantry 
from the back hall. But 
few steps are required 
to reach the pantry from 
either kitchen or dining 
room, and the dresser in 
the kitchen is handy to 
the sink, The kitchen is 
well lighted, and can be 
kept cool in summer, 
being on the north side, 
while the shed is also 
available as a summer 
kitchen if desired. Tubs 
for washing may be set 
in this shed, with hot 
and cold waiter at but 
little extra expense, and 
a sink is also provided 
in the shed, where the 
men folks may wash 
without cluttering up the 
kitchen. The milk room 
opening off the shed is 
also convenient, and 
keeps the milk utensils 
out of the house. The 
second-floor rooms are 
large and convenient. 

worth many times its cost. 
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«SEC Fleer - 
My famiiy believe that the bathroom is 
It is fed from a tank in the attic. In 


the absence of aqueduct water, a ram, force pump or windmill will 
keep this tank supplied, and feed the boiler ot the kitchen range. 
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MANURE IN ITS RELATIONS TO PLANT EVAPORATION 


Cc. D. REED, IOWA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Joseph Harris states that an application of manure is equivalent 
to a sup ly of moisture and, conversely, irrigation is equivalent to 
manuring. This applied primarily to the chemical effect, but it 
will apply as well to the physical. The water of the soil is the 
vehicle, constantly in motion, by which organic matter is first car- 
ried into the soil and then by which capillary attraction brings up 
from below fresh supplies of mineral matter. When rain falls it 
sinks into the soil by force of gravity. Later moisture leaves the 
surface by evaporation and transpiration (evaporation from leaves 
and surface of plants) and is replaced by water from beneath 
brought up by capillary action. In this way most of the essentials 
of plant growth, being soluble in water, circulate in close contact 
with the minute rootlets of the plant, so that when the proper 
amount of water is in the soil, an abundance of plant food is con- 
tinually within easy reach of the root hairs. In other words, the 
elements of fertility already in the soil are made more available by 
a proper water supply, which is equivalent to the addition of more 
fertilizer. 

But the plant is not content to depend upon the motion of soil 
water alone for its supply of mineral food. A vast quantity of 
water is taken up by the roots, thus diminishing the relative amount 
of water around each rootlet. This deficiency is immediately sup- 
plied from the surrounding more moist soil. Each rootlet becomes 
a sort of field of attraction to which are drawn mineral essentials of 
plant growth dissolved in the soil water. This movement of ferti- 
lizing material amounts to considerable, since the amount of water 
thus taken up is enormous. Of course, the plant uses relatively a 
small quantity of the water, the bulk passing off through the 
leaves. This process is called transpiration and is a little different 
from evaporation. Evaporation will take place from any moist 
surface until the surrounding air becomes saturated, but transpira- 
tion from the surface of the leaves of a plant will continue even in 
a saturated atmosphere. The amount of water transpired is aston- 
ishing. Experiments in England by Lawes, and in Germany by 
Helreigel, show that farm crops during their period of growth, 
exhale water to the amount of 200 to 300 times the amount of dry 
matter in the crop. 

But the thing which most concerns the farmer.and horticul- 
turist is how to present water to the plant in the most acceptable 
form, te, in the capillary state. If there is too much water, capil- 
larity is overcome and the soil becomes saturated; if too little 
moisture, it becomes hygroscopic or insensible and insufficient for 
the needs of the plant. The former case may be easily remedied by 
tile drains ; but a remedy for the latter would indeed have been a 
boon during the past season. A crop on sandy soil is more easily 
affected by drouth than one on clay. owing to the greater power of 
the latter of absorbing and retaining water. We cannot always 
choose our soil to suit the season, but we can very materially 
improve almost any soil by judicious application of manure. In this 
way we not only increase the plant food, which has already been 
shown to be equivalent to moisture; but we also increase the ten- 
dencies to absorption and retention of moisture. A loamy soil is 
even more retentive than a clay soil. 

A cheap mulch, though not materially inereasing the plant 
food, increases the retentiveness of the soil which it covers. The 
farmer finds extensive mulching too costly, so he provides an infer- 
ior though quite serviceable substitute, by keeping two or three 
inches of his soil so loose that capillary action will be limited in 
exposing moisture to surface evaporation. Experiments by Sachs 
have shown that the amount of water transpired by plants becomes 
greater when the temperature of the soil is raised. Mulching pro- 
tects the soil from the hot rays of the sun keeping it cooler and 
thus reducing the loss of moisture by transpiration. The greatest 
benefit of mulching lies in the uniformity of temperature and trans- 
piration which it occasions. Extremes of either cause disorders in 
the plant which ultimately weaken it and lead to attacks of fun- 
gous diseases, 





EARLY MATURING SHEEP 


GEO W. FRANKLIN, IOWA 


The longer I live the more I become convinced that the sheep 
that finds an early market is the one for the generality of farmers. 
Not all sheep men can be growers of spring lamb, for the reason 
that all do not possess the ability to prosecute this branch of the 
sheep industry, and not all have the market advantages, even 
though they do have the other requirements of the business. When 
[ first engaged in the sheep business it was for wool, and the sheep 
that would clip the heaviest fleece was the best sheep; and when it 
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was necessary to send a sheep to the market it had to be at least 
three years old, and was considered the better by reason of its being 
a wether. It would be ruinous now to keep wethers till they were 
three years old, the wool being the only income, and when mature, 
the sheep would weigh but little more at the age of three years than 
one would under the present existing management at one year to 
eighteen months of age. The mutton breeds have supplanted the 
wool breeds. The early maturing breeds have taken the lead of all 
others. The eight months old lamb has taken the place of the older 
one. In the vicinity of the large cities, it is the lamb from thirty 
to ninety days old that is the valuable morsel. 

In former days when it was the custom to keep wethers, and 
they had to be kept as cheaply as possible—possibly they were win- 
tered on the lee side of some timber lot, behind an old hay stack or 
straw stack in some out-of-the-way place, or possibly they may 
have been permitted to pick over the stover that had been refused 
by other and more valuable stock. These conditions have changed 
and there are not so many of this kind of farms as there once were. 
Mutton breeds have been imported ; the ewes are bred early, good 
shelter is provided for the flock, and when the lambs are two weeks 
old they are provided with grain or bran in addition to the milk 
they get from their dams. They soon become as. large at eight to 
twelve months old as the old style sheep were at two to three years. 
The lambs are now weaned in February or March, and if not 
intended for the early spring market, they are well fed, and well 
cared for on grain, milk, grass and roots till sold, and they need 
not be wintered even one winter, and can almost always be sold at 
a profit in the large markets. Such sheep bring the top prices, and 
they are the kind that will increase the army of mutton eaters by 
their excellent mutton, rather than decrease it. In order to have 
this early maturing sheep it is necessary to have the ewes good 
sucklers. If the dam is a poor nurse, it will be next to out of the 
question to hope to turn the lambs on an early market. 





Bran from Corn Meal.—In the preparation of fine corn meal for 
the market, the tough skins of the kernels are sifted out in the form 
of corn bran, which comprises one-eighth of the weight of the 
shelled corn ground in the mill. The chemical analysis of corn 
bran, by G. L. Teller of the Arkansas station, shows that it contains 
11 per cent of nitrogenous matter, while the whole corn contains 
over 9 per cent, and the bolted corn flour 9 per cent. The amount 
of fat is nearly doubled in the bran, being 84 per cent, on account 
of the oil in the seed coats. The corn bran contaius a higher per- 
centage of crude protein and ash, four times as much fiber, but less 
water and much less starchy matter. This analysis indicates that 
corn bran has a food value nearly equal to that of wheat bran, 
though the stiffness of the seed coats render the maize bran less 
palatable for use as a single food. Being less nitrogenous than 
wheat bran, but containing more fat, corn bran forms a very use- 
ful addition to ground wheat or rye, or to middlings, cottonseed 
meal and ground peas. Asa part of a mixed dairy ration, corn 
bran is better than corn meal. 


Quantity of Fertilizers for Potatoes.—This crop is a rank grower 
and greedy feeder, under favorable circumstances. Without thor- 
ough culture and high fertilizing, it will not be satisfactory. ‘‘My 
experience on a farm in central New Hampshire,” writes A. J. 
Hamm, ‘“‘that is not a special potato region, proves that the larger 
the quantity of fertilizers used, up to a certain limit, the larger the 
profit, and that one ton of a good potato fertilizer per acre is the 
least that can be profitably used. Here are some figures to prove 
this, from the experience of a very careful cultivator, on land to 
which five cords of good stable manure per acre was applied on the 
grass in the fall and plowed under.” The amount of fertilizer was 
used in the drill, and only marketable potatoes are reckoned : 


Fertilizers —Bushels potatoes per acre,— —Average— 

Per acre 1891 1892 1893 per crop. 
None 100 110 108 none 106 bu 
600 Ibs, 125 133 5140 700 Ibs 133 “ 
1800 lbs, 202 c2As d210 1736 “ 220 * 
3000 Ibs, e390 F310 2900 * 349 “ 


1 700 Tos, 800 Ibs. ©2000 Ibs. d 2400 Ibs. 

Test the Germinating Power of Seed by placing 100 in a damp 
cloth and putting it away in a dark, warm place, when the good 
seed will germinate and the poor ones will not. The per cent that 
will germinate and grow under favorable conditions can thus be 
easily determined. 


A “ Yellow Aster ’’ is no longer a nonentity—one has actually 
been produced and is offered for sale by Burpee, the Philadelphia 
seedsman. Now let some of his equally enterprising brethren in 
the trade give us a blue or purple chrysanthemum ! 




















GOOD BLOOD AND GOOD HANDLING 


E. T. RIDDICK 





When David Gideon told his friends, last August, that his bay 
filly, Butterflies, would win the rich Futurity, they were not willing 
to accept the opinion of this well-known expert in race horses, and 
—let it be said in sorrow—she was not very heavily backed. Every- 
body knew that she had a bad leg, and it was supposed that in the 
fast company in which she was placed this would tell on her and 
not enable her to stand the pace, as it would be so fast and the 
strain so great that it would develop every weak spot in her. Yet 
Butterflies came in by a neck, in the remarkable time of 1:11. 

Butterflies was bred by Clay & Woodford, at Runnymead Stud, 
in Kentucky, and was purchased by Gideon and Daly as a yearling 
for $1,400. She is by Sir Dixon, out of Mercedes, who is by Mel- 
bourne, Jr, out of Lady Hardaway, by Commodore, by Boston. 
Sir Dixon is by imp. Billet, out of Jaconet, by imp. Leamington, 
Butterflies is a long and superbly formed filly—in fact, a perfect 
racing machine ; but her legs are not good, and as she had been 
lame for quite a while it was not supposed that she would stand 
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GROUND VS UNGROUND FEED FOR CATTLE 


WwW. W. TAYLOR, OHIO 


After the age of one year, unless pigs are kept in connection 
with the beef cattle, ground feed will prove more economical and 
healthful, and a less quantity will be consumed. Hogs or pigs have 
in every instance in my whole experience proven valuable adjuncts 
in cattle feeding and have uniformly been healthy, made good gain 
in weight, and I think in most cases will balance accounts against 
feeding ground feed. Perhaps in some cases they will show a dif- 
ference in favor of the hog and whole grain as against grinding the 
feed before feeding it. Conveniences, howeve:, are factors in 
determining how we will use the grain we feeu, as the same results 
may be reached in either case where we expect to keep an animal 
from two to three years of age before disposing of it. As before 
intimated, less grain with more generous quantities of hay fodder, 
straw, grass, pumpkins in fall, and any other material available, 
must at every moment be of easy access to our growing stock. 

The benefit derived from feeding ground grain as compared 
with the whole or unground grain, has long been an unsettled ques- 





° BUTTERFLIES. WINNER OF THE FUTURITY 


the training for the Futurity. Trainer Hyland, who is known as 
one of the best trainers of thoroughbreds in this country, succeeded 
in so handling her as to fit her weak leg to win the fastest Futurity 
ever won in a powerful field. The value of the Futurity stakes to 
the winner was $49,200. 

It is seen by the history of this filly, who has an unbroken rec- 
ord, that not only is it necessary to well mate good blood, but it is 
equally necessary to have good handling. so,that the animal trained 
may come to the races in first-class condition, anxious and wil!- 
ing to run a race. The value of thoroughbred blood to the horse 
world is so well known that it is hardly necessary to speak of it, 
but I wish to again call the attention of the farmer to the value of 
such a cross on his ordinary farm stock. It refines the head and 
neck, increases the beauty of the general conformation, hardens the 
bones of the feet and legs, and in every way adds to the value of 
the colt. It is well demonstrated now that a trotter or a harness 
horse, to have the ability to go, and go for long distances, must have 
thoroughbred blood in him. It is easy to understand! this, as the 
thoroughbred has been bred for endurance and speed for 800 years. 





tion. My experience and observation are decidedly in favor of the 
ground ration to all mature stock, or such as have attained the age 
of one year. Good results have followed an allowance of whole 
grain to calves as soon as their appetite and habits will accept it. 
At the early age, the grain is better digested and assimilated than 
it is in older animals, and a change to ground food is te be recom- 
mended at any time that the whole grain is not wholly consumed 
in the process of digestion. Changes in the kind of feed in use 
occasionally whet the appetite and are enjoyed to the benefit of any 
kind of growing or fattening stock. Care, however, in every varia- 
tion, must be exercised im order to maintain regular and even con- 
ditions of health and appetite. 





The greatest profit from hogs comes from crowding them from 
birth until they are seven month old—after this age profits decrease. 
Aim to have them ready for market at any time after they are six 
months old, so that you will be ready to take advantage of a good 
market. Do not make the mistake of keeping the pigs until they 
weigh just so many pounds, but sell when they are ready for market. 





CULTIVATION OF THE POTATO 


II PREPARATION OF THE SOIL 

One of the lessons of the great AGRI-ULTURIST prize potato com- 
petitions was that deep, thorough and minute preparation of the 
soil was an important factor in the success of the crop; and the ob- 
ject to be enforced by this competition is that if in growing a crop 
for a prize it pays to give time and expense to this part of the work, 
it will also pay any farmer to do it every year in growing the or- 
dinary crops of the farm. 

PLow1nG—In an examination, not only of the reports of the 40 
growers in 16 different states who raised 341 bus and over per acre, 
but of reports from 50 other growers who raised crops of from 200 
to 330 bus, it appears that in about an equal number of cases land 
was plowed both in the fall and in the spring. That is to say, the 
land was plowed in July, August or October, and again in the 
spring just before planting, in as many cases as where it was 
plowed and worked only in the spring a week or two before, or just 
at the time of planting. In only two instances was the ground 
subsoiled. As to spring plowing, the reports show that in nearly 
twice as many cases the land was plowed but once, over land that 
was plowed twice or more than twice. In regard to depth of plow. 
ing the greatest number of growers report seven inches, next high- 
est number six inches, next nine, then 12, next five, then 10, and 
the least number plowed to a depth of eight inches. 

AFTER-CULTIVATION—Interesting facts are stated in reference 
to the cultivation of the land following the spring plowing to fit it 
for the crop. In the contest of 1889, more than twice as many cul- 
tivated twice and more than twice as against those who only har- 
rowed once, after plowing; but in 1890, three times as many only 
harrowed once after plowing, as harrowed or pulverized twice, or 
more than twice. In many cases these were the successive stages of 
after-cultivation, viz: Harrowing with common harrow ; cutting 
with disc harrow; rolling; smoothing with smoothing or brush 
harrow. The spring-tooth harrow was used in fining the soil in a 
larger number of cases than any other kind; second, the Acme 
third, disc ; fourth, common spike-tooth harrow ; fifth, smoothing 
harrow ; sixth, brush harrow. 

AMONG THE SPECIAL FEATURES of preparation of the soil with 
those who grew the largest yields, may be mentioned the follow- 
ing: Delano Moore of Aroostook Co, Me, who raised 523 bus per 
acre, plowed his land May 5, to a depth of nine inches, then cross- 
plowed May 23, and harrowed twice; J. H. Hitchcock of Minne- 
sota, who raised 532 bus, plowed his land first on April 15 to a depth 
of 11 inches, harrowed it April 16 with an Acme harrow, plowed it 
the second time 12 inches deep on April 26, following in the same 
furrow with a subsoil plow and again harrowed it with a common, 
straighi-toothed harrow. Charles B. Coy of the Aroostook plowed 
his land in August’six inches deep, and again April 30 following, and 
on May 14 thoroughly pulverized it with a spring-tooth harrow. 
J. M. Smith of Green Bay, Wis, who raised 453 bus, plowed the land 
once toa depth of nine inches, then harrowed twice with the Cutaway 
harrow and twice with the roller harrow, these repeated harrow- 
ings putting the tilth in perfect condition. A. M. Dudley of the 
Aroostook, who raised 605 bus, plowed his land in October and on 
May 23 following, and cultivated it four times with a spring-tooth 
harrow. William J. Sturgis of Wyoming, who raised 975 bus by 
irrigation alone, plowed to a depth of seven inches and harrowed 
the equivalent of three times. R. J. Chisholm, who raised 848 bus 
in southern Colorado in part by irrigation, plowed his land toa 
depth of from 12 to 14 inches, harrowed and then went over with a 
leveler or pulverizer. Philo H. Reed of Aroostook Co, who raised 
745 bus, plowed his land in the spring, and on May 22—a week after 
it was plowed—harrowed it several times with a spring-tooth 
harrow. 

ConcLusion—The weight of all experience appears to be in favor 
of spring preparation of the soil for potatoes. Many good cultiva- 
tors believe there is nothing gained by fall plowing of sod land un- 
less it is infested with grubs or wireworms. But on moist soils it 
may be advisable to plow in the fall and again in the spring before 
after-cultivation. Then thoroughly cultivate with an Acme or disc 
harrow, follow with a Thomas smoothing harrow, and then appty 
the roller or brush harrow. The soil should be finely pulverized 
to a depth of from nine to eleven inches, for the reason that potato 
roots search for their food chiefly in the lower part of the soil. 
Potato roots have been found at a depth of 28 inches below the 
tubers. While the soil should be fined to the depth of nine to 
12 inches, it should be deepened gradually until it is as deep as 
the plow will turn. It is believed that the multiplication of root- 
lets due to the mellowness of their deep feeding ground and, hence, 
the greater availability of their food supplies, in consequence ot this 
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deep, minute and thorough fineness of the lower soil—not the sur- 
face soil only—is one of the great factors in the production of ex- 
traordinarially large yields of potatoes, and has more to do with the 
success of the crop than the mere mechanical pulverization of the 
surface soil in which the tubers have their home. 





THRESHING TIMOTHY HAY FOR THE SEED 


HENRY ROBY, INDIANA 





As no timothy seed was produced in this neighborhood last 
year, we ran the ordinary hay through a common wheat separator. 
The result was a great surprise. On an average a ton of hay yield- 
ed 6 bu of seed, which sold in our market for $2 per bu. The straw 
or hay, after the seed has been removed, is worth $4 a ton, making 
a total of $16 for each ton of the crop, from which, of course, the 
expense of doing the work must be deducted. As the ordinary hay 
now sells at $5.50 per ton, this operation is most profitable. There 
is little danger of overstocking the market with good timothy seed. 

One objection often urged against this practice is that the hay 
is injured for feeding purposes. This has not been true in my ex- 
perience. My stock eat it as well as they do hay direct from the 
mow. If you do not have stock enough to eat it all, it can be baled 
and sold in the city to advantage. Although we threshed our hay 
from the mow, I believe a better way would be to cut with a binder 
much as you would wheat, put up in shock, allow it to dry thor- 
oughly, then thresh out of the shock, elevating it directly into the 
mow. It can be handled easier and the threshing bill will be so 
much smaller that it will offset the increased cost of cutting. The 
seed must of course be mature before the hay is cut. At present 
prices seed from one acre will bring the farmer $18 clear—much 
more money than can be made from a wheat or ¢orn crop. 





ONE WAY TO MAKE A GARDEN EARLY 


The ‘‘earliest” gardens are those that are most perfectly drained, 
so that the surplus water of early spring is quickly carried off and 
the land left light and porous to receive warmth and sunshine. 
Many gardens, unfortunately, have neither natural nor artificial 
drainage, and their 

, owners do not “get 
"’ around” to providing 
such. There is a way 
to get one’s land into 
condition for early 
planting that is practiced by some gardeners, but is unthought of 
by many, and that is to plow the garden into ridges late in the fall, 
after the manner shown in the accompanying sketch. One can 
plant in the spring along the tops of these ridges very much earlier 
than he could have planted had the land been left flat, while a gain 
is also made by turning up the soil in this way just before freezing 
weather, in the destruction of many worms that had become snugly 
tucked away for winter. It is a makeshift method, to be sure, but 
may serve a good purpose until one can properly drain his garden. 








High Prices for Swine.—The past two years have established a 
record for high prices for breeding hogs which may never again be 
equaled. One thousand dollars has been paid more than once for a 
single hog, and a number have changed hands at $500 and over. 
Many breeders think such high prices will work an injury to the 
trade, but the average price at the auctions indicates a good demand 
for the best blood. A recent sale of Poland-Chinas averaged $80 per 
head ; others from $30 to $40 per head where nearly 100 were sold 
in a short time. Dealersin some cases sell their young pigs at from 
$75 to $100, while any good thing brings from $25 to $50. It seems 
that breeders have become used to paying these high prices (com- 
pared with pork prices), and consider the money will invested. 
Fashion rules among swine breeders as well as elsewhere, and the 
$500 hog of to-day may go out of style in a year or two, giving way 
to some young favorite which has won ‘‘sweepstakes and first in 
class” at the great fairs in the west. But buyers all want the pop- 
ular strains of blood, and those who invest big money to supply 
this demand go rapidly by the more conservative class, who raise 
hogs ‘‘just as good as anybody’s.”—[A. H. Sheldon. 


For Success With Strawberries, the water supply is all import- 
ant. Mulching in the spring is of great service in retaining mois- 
ture. Water is what the fruit grower sells; therefore the profit 
lies in the most economical methods of supplying it. 


A cow may not know the difference between a good milk-form- 
ing diet and a poor one, but her lacteal system makes a sharp dis- 
tinction in the matter every time. 

















IMPROVED WINDLASS FOR DRESSING BEEF 


When cattle are killed on the farm it is usually a difficult mat- 
ter to hoist the carcass in order to skin and dress it properly. Block 
and tackle are often not at hand, and even when readily obtainable, 

the place where the beef must be 
killed frequently does not have a 
support high enough or strong enough 
to hold the heavy animal clear of the 
ground. The hoisting device shown 
in the accompanying illustration from 
asketch by J. W. McLaren, Kansas, is 
unexcelied for simplicity, cheapness 
and adaptation to farm butchering. 
Where other devices use complicated 
windlasses or long levers for hoist- 
ing, this differs from all of them in 
simply using the gambrel stick fora 
windlass, and the hock joints for the 
bearings in which it revolves. As the supporting ropes may be 
fastened to any strong, high object, the plan may be used with any 
gambrel stick by boring holes and inserting short lever arms. The 
illustration shows it used with an ordinary derrick of three legs 
bolted together at the top. The supporting ropes are fastened to 
the two outer legs, thus suspending the carcass, and are wound 
around the gambrel stick windlass which is made of tough wood 
having two oblong, transverse mortises near the center, through 
which pass two removable levers, one of which is allowed to fall 
back against the hind quarters of the beef to hold the windlass from 
turning. The supporting ropes pass through holes, or are held on 
by friction hitches. By tying the ropes to the derrick when low 
down, and alternately hoisting with the middle legs and with the 
windlass, it is possible for one man working alone to hoist and dress 
a carcass of beef. 








HANDY HOISTING DEVICE 





A USEFUL DEVICE FOR THE STABLE 


The accompanying sketches show how the thills of a sleigh or 
wagon may be elevated out of the way in a moment’s time when 
he horse is removed 














i ie ‘ \ from them. Two 
; ‘Ta Win PM, SA A gy strips of wood are 
.— ———,,— hinged together by 


>," ‘ a bolt, the end of 
one being nailed to 
a beam above. The 
lower end of the 
other piece has a 
stout screw eye, 
which meets a hook 

SUPPORT FOR WAGON SHAFTS in another strip of 
wood nailed to the same beam when the hinged strip is 
raised to support the thills. The perpendicular pieces 
Wo may be straps of leather, if desired. , 
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For Dehorning Cattle.—I have used with satisfactory results a 
very simple method of securing cattle while removing their horns. 
A log corn crib, stable or strong board fence will do to tie to. Catch 
the animal and lead hirh to the corner, placing him so that his head 
will extend beyond it. Fasten one end of a strong rope to the sec- 
ond log above the animal, bring it down and pass it between his 
fore legs, take it back over the log then down around the animal’s 
body, then over the log again, then between his hind legs and 
secure the free end to the loop first made. Put a short rope around 
the animal’s neck crossing it to prevent slipping and tie to the log 
just around the corner. If both ropes are strong the animal is there 
to stay. One hired man and myself have dehorned four steers in 30 
minutes. This method dispenses with a chute which is difficult to 
construct and being used only once a year is in the way the remain- 
der of the time. I always use a saw for dehorning and believe it is 
the best instrument for the purpose. The illustration shows the 
animal after it has been secured.—[J. C. Farrar, Mo. 


Best Time for Digging Wells.—Winter is the best time for dig- 
ging wells. They can be as easily dug now as at another season, 
and there is more time for such work at this season than when the 
ground can be stirred, or there are crops to be harvested. The 
ground may be frozen, but that makes harder digging for a foot or 
so only. The man in the well will be warm enough, and those at the 
surface can keep their bodies warm easily enough except in very 
stormy weather, and then it is not necessary to carry on the work. 
A fire of chunks or other rubbish will enable them to keep their 
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feet and hands comfortable. ‘The spring and early summer isa poor 
time in which to dig wells, as the ground is so thoroughly saturated 
that one may have plenty of water in a well and think he has a 
good one, and find that it fails just when it is most needed. It is a 
mistake to dig a well less than seven feet across in ordinary 
soils.—[J. M. Stahl, Illinois. 


A Log Feed Rack.—This home-made feed rack can be con- 
structed any desired length. The lower portion is about seven feet 
wide. The hight denends on animals using it. They must reach 
the bottom easily. 
The upper part is of 
sufficient width to al- 
low ample room be- 
tween the top log of 
the first part and the 
lower log of the sec- 
ond part for stock to 
reach down and get 
the feed. This meth- 
od is much more de- 
sirable than throwing 
hay and other rough- 
ness upon the ground. 
S Nothing is wasted by 

LOG FEED RACK being pulled out and 
trampled under foot. Puta large load of hay into this rack. The 
stock eat it from the bottom as needed and the upper portion set- 
tles down as the feed is taken from beneath. 
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Keeping the Reins Dry.—Drivers are sometimes annoyed by the 
plunging and splashing the horses make with their noses when 
f driven to the watering 
trough, wetting the reins 
and splashing water over 
everything in their reach. 
How this may be prevented 
is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, after -a 
sketch by Mr D. R. Gleason. 
Make a float of any ordinary 
board, of just the size and 
shape to cover the surface 
of the water in the trough. 
Into this cut as many holes as you have horses to water at once, of 
just sufficient size for the horses to drink through. Through these 
they will drink, and if the reins are loose, or a halter strap is hang- 
ing down, they will not become wetted in the least. The water is 
kept cleaner by the shield, much of the dust and dirt which would 
otherwise be dropped in the water being caught on the board. 


























DEVICE FOR PROTECTING REINS 


Building a Safe Staging.—The accompanying illustration shows 
a method of making a safe staging for the walls of houses and 
barns. The method of construction _— 
is so plainly shown in the diagram 
that description is hardly necessary, 
except to state that the support that 
runs from the ground to the angle of 
the framework may be a rough pole, 
if joist is not at hand, though the 
pole should be stout. Such stagings 
are useful where one does not wish 
to mar the shingling or clapboarding 
by nailing on boards to build the 
usual stage. Besides, these frames 
can be laid aside ready to be put up 
again at a moment’s notice, proving 
in this way a saving of labor. 





A Stone Ladder.—To assist in loading stones, we have found 
the simple ladder shown in the accompanying illustration of con- 
siderable value. It consists of two strong oak poles joined by 
means of a 14 inch 
pin a foot from each 
end. The poles are 
about three inches in 
diameter. Place one 
end of the ladder on 
the ground and the 




















HANDY STONE LADDER 
other on the wagon and it is ready for use, and saves lots of lifting 
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commuanaitiaaiantened 

What a measly lot they are in the Albany 
legislature! They are spending lots of time in 
trying to contrive a law that will enable them 
to evade the requirement of the new constitu- 
tion which prevents any official from receiving 
@ pass over a railroad. They are so anxious to 
be bribed that they seem to have no shame in 
the matter, but proclaim it to the world. 





Some highly instructive facts about the fer- 
tilizer trade are given in the very valuable ar- 
ticle printed in our Commercial Agriculture 
department this week. Our old subscribers 
have long recognized this paper as the author- 
ity for all information pertaining to the com- 
mercial end of their business, and our thou- 
sands of new readers should also make a note 
of this fact. Itis this kind of original work, 
found exclusively in our columns, that makes 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST indispensable to 
farmers who wish to save money, which in 
these days is identical with making money. _ 

<annimnneniiillitintbennsnash 

The farmers of Sussex county, New Jersey, 
recently held a meeting at which they inaugu- 
rated measures looking to the repeal or gener- 
al modification of the game laws. Such meet- 
ings should be held all over the country and 
the influence of the farmers exerted in the di- 
rection of reform. Just think of a law that 
will arrest and fine a farmer who takes a fish 
out of his private pond in a season which 
1s dictated by others! And yet that is what is 
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done. One might as well say a farmer should 
not be allowed to kill a fowl from his own 
poultry yard. The so-called sporting element 
has grown to be an fntolerable nuisance in 
New York and many other states and needs to 
be sat down upon. 


On the Threshold of Better Times. 





Everything points to an early return to bi- 
metallism by the leading nations of the world. 
The recent attempt to fix the single standard 
upon this country for all time, without the 
consent of the people, has failed. The con- 
gress refuses to take any action that may be 
construed as pointing that way. The senator 
from the great state of New York, the center 
of wealth and financial influence, makes an 
eloquent and apparently a sincere plea for bi- 
metallism. The German reichstag or con- 
gress, at the instigation of the agricultural- 
industrial party, adopts by an overwhelming 
majority a request to that government to 
invite an international monetary conference 
that shall fix a ratio between gold and silver 
and rehabilitate the white metal as a medium 
of exchange throughout the world. France is 
known to favor both this conference and its 
object, and the other nations of southern 
Europe would follow such leadership. 

In England, the bimetallic league is growing 
at an unprecedented rate among the more 
solid, intelligent and wealthy people, with 
strong probability that the next elections will 
return a large parliamentary majority for bi- 
metallism. Indeed, the keenest business men 
of England frankly admit that with the Unit- 
ed States, France and Germany united in a bi- 
metallic league, those countries would soon 
rob England of her foreign trade unless she 
followed suit. Our own eastern states favor 
bimetallism by an immense majority. 

The world-wide commercial and agricultural 
distress of the past four years has occasioned 
a reversal of opinion against the gold standard 
that will be satisfied only by a return to inter- 
national bimetallism. The more the subject 
is studied in the light of the past 20 years of 
this single standard, the more emphasis is laid 
upon the truths of bimetallism. 

With a return to this financial policy of our 
fathers, the United States is destined to enter 
upon a long period of substantial prosperity. 
She will owe this in great measure to her farm- 
ers, who have ever been persistent and ration- 
al bimetallists, and whose wisdom in this re- 
spect is about to be recognized, just as the 
granger legislation of 20 years ago in restraint 
of extortionate railway rates, long since be- 
came an integral part of our public policy. 
The future student of political history will 
realize what the present generation is yet 
blind to—that the farmers of America have 
been chief originators and prime movers in 
reforms which (when perfected by themselves 
and others) have redounded to the progress 
and welfare of our whole people. Nor is this 
surprising, in view of the fact that the 
highest type of patriotic citizenship is found 
in our rural homes. 

We count it a precious distinction that 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, by over fifty years 
of faithful effort, is recognized by the Ameri- 
can farmer and by the world at large, as the 
leading exponent of our vast clientage who 
dominate the nation and who follow ‘‘the most 
healthful, most useful and most noble em- 
ployment of man.” 

The future certainly contains more of 
promise for the American farmer than has been 
the case for many a day. 

—— 

“Why can’t our good old state of Maryland 
have a word Among the Farmers in AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST ?”’ writes our admiring friend 
W. Oscar Collier from the eastern shore. He 
adds: “Our Maryland agricultural affairs seem 
to be notoriously seclusive, yet one has a cer- 
tain pride in seeing his native state airing her- 
self among other great states in the greatest 











of the 
brings up a point which we wish our friends 


agricultural journal country.”’ This 
and subscribers to fully understand. We like 
nothing better than to receive intelligent let- 
ters telling what is going on among the farm- 
ers of any section of the various states. Such 
correspondence may contain any facts of gen- 
eral interest to farmers, such as farm news of 
all kinds, changes in the area or kinds of crops 
that are to be grown, condition of farmers’ in- 
terests and their methods, brief notes of exper- 
iments of general interest to farmers, the good 
and bad points of farming in your vicinity, 
efforts at organization or co-operation, and jot- 
tings from your own practical experience in 
new or promising methods or new applications 
of any old methods. If sketches or rough 
drafts for illustration accompany such corre- 
spondence, all the better. We have a particu- 
larly warm spot in our heart for southern Jer- 
sey, Delaware and Maryland, which sections 
possess advantages and offer attractions to 
farmers that ought to be known. While our 
Among the Farmers’ department is not a real 
estate exchange, correspondence in it is a most 
effective way of making known any particular 
section and what the farmers there are doing. 





The outgoing congress is killing the farmers’ 
measures galore. The anti-option bill stands 
no show, the democratic caucus committee of 
the senate not even putting it on the list for 
consideration. Nor is there much prospect of 
the pure food bill being ‘reached. The Hill- 
Grout bill to place olec wholly under state 
laws and make it independent of the original 
package decision, stands little prospect of be- 
ing brought to a vote. As two-thirds of the 
members of the outgoing congress failed of re- 
election, they say they are not afraid of the 
farmers and will get even with them by not 
granting the above and other desirable legisla- 
tion. Most of these soon-to-be ex-congressmen 
will be candidates for some office by and by, 
and it will be well for their constituents to lay 
up against them their failure to enact the rea- 
sonable legislation referred to. 


SO 


An Embarrassment of Riches.—When we offer- 
ed a couple of dollars for 100 words that best ex- 
pressed why AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST was in- 


dispensable, it was more in fun than earnest—to 
amuse our readers and perhaps lead them to ob- 
serve more closely the merits of this journal. 
But we have been fairly overwhelmed with en- 
thusiastic letters from subscribers in all parts of 
the country who remark that they are led to take 
this opportunity to express what they really feel. 
The praises of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST are 
sung from shore to shore and from the northern 
confines of America to the tropics, but we have 
finally awarded the prize to James Kirkpatrick of 
Dillon, Mont, whose article(“‘written with all the 
better grace because it embodies my actual senti- 
ments’’) is as follows: 

“Myself and family have always considered the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST indispensable. At 
first the weekly seemed strange. Now we are 
more than reconciled. My children and wife 
with her household and poultry interests, wel- 
come it eagerly. Its teaching have consider- 
ably inereased my profits. It is business- 
like, independent, progressive; unapproachable 
in quality, quantity and price; vigilant in the 
farmer’s interest, keeping him in touch with prog- 
ress and improvement. It constantly teaches us 
better things in farming, politics and social inter- 
course. 





In a State of Collapse—This practically de- 
seribes the egg market which is thoroughly un- 
settled at a lower range of prices, showing a de- 
cline at such leading centers as Chicago and N Y 
of a? doz in the space of a week. This was 
pointed out in our issue of a week ago and should 
occasion no surprise to those who keep posted. 
As often outlined in these columns, extremely 
high prices serve to restrict consumption. At the 
same time, they have in the present instance 
stimulated the shipmentifrom the country of ev- 
ery case of eggs possible and asa result the big 
markets have had so many thata break was in- 
evitable, especially as it is the time of the year to 
expect a liberal movement from the south. All 
this does not make it impossible for temporary 
spasms of strength between now and the middle 
of March, especially if a cold snap materializes 
temporarily checking the supply. Stocks in cold 
storage are well exhausted. 





I Cannot Get Along without my AGRICULTUR- 
Ist. Good as amonthly, it is better asa weekly. 
Change it as yon see best, but don’t forget me.— 


[Robert Harvey, Rome, N. Y 














Lower Prices for Fertilizers? 


After a good deal of inquiry among those 
who produce raw materials from wnich com- 
mercial fertilizers are made, the brokers and 
wholesalers who déal in this stuff, and the 
manufacturers who make and sell it to con- 
sumers, we find that on the whole there is not 
as much prospect for a reduction in prices of 
mixed goods as might be expected. The gen- 
eral decline in value of all goods has not iiss- 
ed the fertilizer trade. Retail prices last year 
were 25 to_40 % less than farmers had to pay 
early in the eighties, and with what slight re- 
duction is lfkely to be made this season farm- 
ers wili pay only about half as much for high- 
grade fertflizers in 1895 as they did in 1882. 
Low grades show no such decline, and as the 
cost of mixing, handling, freight, etc, on low 
grades is almost as much per ton as on high 
gradés, more than ever is it true that this year 
the best viands are the cheapest. 

The experiment stations of New England, 
New York and New Jersey will soon announce 
the values of the different ingredients that 
they will employ in reckoning the commercial 
value of fertilizers this year, their analyses of 
which every farmer can have for the asking. 
The changes from,last year’s figures will not 
be great, but it will be seen from the following 
that some of these values have been cut in two, 
and the average reduction in station valua- 
tions is over one-third since 1882: 


1894 1882 Dif 

Nitrogen in nitrates, 14%4c P th 26c 40% 
és ammonia salts, 19 29 35 
“ fish, blood, ete, 181, 24 23 
“ cs meal, ete, 15 18 17 
Phosphoric acid soluble 6 124, 52 
“ reverted, 54 9 39 
Potash in sulphates, BY, The 30 

Average reduction in values, 34% 


A special corn manure that showed a valua- 
tion in 1882 of nearly $55 aton, with the same 
analysis and equal crop prodcuing power to-day 
figures at present prices only $32 a ton, a de- 
cline of $23, or nearly 50 per cent. Nearly as 
large a decline appears in the valuation of 
other high-grade brands, while retail prices 
are also $10 to 20 per ton less than a dozen 
years ago. We must certainly give the ferti- 
lizer people credit for keeping pace with the 
times in the matter of prices. 

The most remarkable feature in the fertilizer 
situation this spring is the extremely low price 
of cottonseed meal, linseed meal, etc. The 
former can be bought at $17a19 per ton and the 
latter at 21a23, in large lots from first hands at 
principal railroad delivery points, this being 
about 30 percent under the price a year ago. 
Both these meals are rich in nitrogen and un- 
questionably the cheapest sources of that most 
expensive element of plant food. Sulphate of 
ammonia and nitrate of soda are even higher 
than last year, while blood, tankage, bone 
meal, etc, command about the same price, and 
fish scrap is not over plentiful with its value 
fairly well maintained. The rock phosphates 
and potash command about the same prices as 
a year ago, the German syndicate limiting the 
supply of potash so as to maintain values. 

As nine farmers out often buy on time and 
local freight rates are maintained at present 
high figures, there is little prospect that the 
best brands of high-grade fertilizers will be 
sold for any less money than last year, though 
something may be saved by farmers with good 
credit getting a little lower rate of interest on 
deferred payments. The average fertilizer 
manufacturer or dealer in fertilizers or their 
ingredients finds it from 10 to 15 months from 
the time they first pay out their money for the 
raw material until they get their pay from the 
farmer. This credit system of course adds 
enormously to the cost of doing the business 
and emphasizes the saving that can be made by 
farmers who will club together and put up the 
money to buy in large lots forspot cash. Here 
is an opportunity for practical co-operation 
that will save money for all concerned. Let 
the farmers of a town or group of towns de- 
posit $10,000 in a bank with which to buy fer- 
tilizers of a desired grade. made of certain 
ingredients of specified quality. Invite bids 
on the basis of spot cash for goods when ship- 
ped, and they will be surprised at the terms 
they will get. Yet at the reduced prices quota- 
ble under such circumstances, it is probable 
that the dealer or manufacturer will make as 
much profit on the transaction as he averages 
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on his business condueted in the ordinary way, 
with his expenses for losses, credits, ete. 


a - 


Latest Body Blow for Filled Cheese. 


England objects to filled cheese in a manner 
so vigorous that manufacturers and export- 
ers in this country are at last obliged to take 
cognizance of-it as never before. The abom- 
inable traffic has so increased that leading 
British merchants are now demanding a war- 
ranty of purity attached to every consignment 
of cheese sent from these shores. The Eng- 
lish importers have sent te shippers in this 
country acircular letter drawing their atten- 
tion to certain instructions which must be 
followed in order to do business. In future 
all shipments to these English tradesmen of 
goods included under the food and drug law 
of Great Britain of 1875, in which it is stated 
that the importation ot spurious or filled 
cheese is illegal, must be accompanied by 
the following certificate duly signed: All 
goods specified and included in this invoice 
are hereby warranted pure and of the nature, 
substance and quality thereon described with- 
in the meaning of the food and drug act of 
1875 and all sold as such. 

Within the past week the matter has been 
brought to the attention of the various produce 
exchanges of this country and to the depart- 
ment of agriculture at Washington. It is as- 
serted that filled cheese is being sold as gen- 
uine and in consequence is an offence against 
the law, and that prosecutions are likely to be 
immediately instituted against the offenders. 
The English importers naturally decline to 
give any guarantee at the time the goods 
in question are sold by them for dis- 
tribution and consumption, and the penal- 
ties will fall on the wholesale and retail 
dealers. Some of the eastern states have 
laws’ prohibiting the manufacture of 
imitation cheese but the fault lies in the 
method of enforcing these. Official returns 
just made public show that our exports of 
cheese to the U K continue on the down grade, 
being 2,287,000 lbs less last year than during 
the calendar year ’93 at 55,834,000 lbs and 58, 
121,000 lbs respectively. When it is remember- 
ed that the U K is by far the biggest buyer of 
our cheese this question of prejudice is all the 
more important. During the yearclosing June 
30, 92, England bought 70,200,000 lbs cheese in 
this country, in ’85 over 100,000,000 lbs and in 
*81 as high as 141,000,000 lbs. 

— 

New Crops in East India—So far as can be 

judged at present, the out-turn of wheat in the 


Punjaub, northern Bombay and Sind will be good, 
in Berar and the central provinces fair to good, 
and in the southwestern provinces and in south- 
ern Bombay only fair. The sowing of oil seeds 
has been rather more extensive than usual, not- 
withstanding that they were somewhat retarded 
by the autumn rains, the increase being due to 
their substitution in place of other crops which 
had been damaged by the moisture. The estimat- 
ed acreage sown to rice is about 500,000 acres 

eater than last year, which is due to the favora- 

le character of the sowing season. On the 
whole the outlook is favorable, and a good crop is 
expected. The final statistics of area and return 
for the cotton-erop in northern and central India, 
as well as whatis known as the early crop in 
Bombay, Madras and Bengal, have been issued, 
and a forecast made of the area and probable out- 
turn of the crop in Bombay and Sind. Several of 
the provinces have had cotton seriously injured 
by rains. and in consequence the expected crop 
will be much reduced; but on the whole, putting 
by the side of these the provinces which have ex- 
cellent prospects, the cotton crop will be fully an 
average one. 


Live Stock in France—Latest official returns, 
which include nothing more recent than ’93, 


show a general falling off in numbers, a continua- 
tion of a gradual decrease which has been going 
on for several years. The 12,155,000 cattle report- 
ed included 1,262,000 draft oxen, which are largely 
usedin agricultural work all over France, 6,000,- 
000 cows and nearly 1,500,000 yearling heifers. Of 
the 20,275,000 sheep noted 4,600,000 are classed as 


lambs. The farm animal census in France during 
the years named follows: 

1893 1892 1891 1890 

No No No No 
Horses, 2,767 ,648 2,852,632 2,883,460 2,862,273 
Mules, 215,755 227,036 230,877 230,612 
Asses, 357,965 361,485 364,887 371,936 
Cattle, 12,154,641 13,364,434 13,661,533 13,562,685 
Sheep, 20,275,716 21,504,956 21,791,909 21,658,416 
Pigs, 5,860,492 6,337,100 6,096,232 6,017,238 
Goats, 1,466,451 1,528,560 1,480,229 1,505,090 





Wheat for Germany—The latest thing in Ar- 
gentina competition is the manner in which that 


country is cutting into the American wheat ex- 
port business to Europe. In ’92 the U S shipped 
Germany 7,635.000 bu wheat. The next year 
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this dropped to 3,136,000 bu and in ’9% the German 
yurchases of American wheat were but 3,000,000 
u. During the same periods Argentina has ap- 
parently secured just about what this country 
lost. German imports of wheat from the South 
American republic were only 660,000 bu in ’92 in- 
creased to 1,514,000 bu in ’93 and last year amount- 
ed to 3,200,000 bu. Illustrating the marner in 
which international trade may be disturbed and 
almost destroyed by a tariff war, the Russo-Ger- 
man business may be noted. In ’93 those coun- 
tries were thus engaged. Because of this Rus- 
sian wheat shipments into Germany, which were 
2,575,000 bu in ’92, dropped suddenly in the follow- 
ing year to 217,000 bu. Upon the resumption of 
friendly terms, however, the Russian wheat 1m- 
ee into Germany last year recovered to 2,354,- 
000 bu. 





Representative Sales of Live Stock—Some of 
our subseribers would like an exhibit of this 


character covering transactions at such leading 
markets as Chicago, Pittsburg and Buffalo. The 
method followed in our regular market columns 
is best after all. In thettable of quotations, care- 
fully corrected each week, prices are given which 
have governed the latest sales, grades, weights 
and qualities specified. Furthermore, the range 
of prices is usually given at which transactions 
were mostly made, thus presenting a clear, con- 
cise picture of the situation to the reader. It 
would be of no special value to state, for exam- 
ple, that 15 steers of an av weight of 1350 lbs sold 
at $480, and 19 averaging 1310 Ibs at 365, ete. 
These prices and weights are meaningless unless 
accompanied with a description stating that one 
bunch was well finished and attractive, while 
another, even though Pons nearly equal 
weight, was rough and half fat. These condi- 
tions of the market are all duly pointed out, and 
so with hogs, sheep, etc. A careful study of the 
subject matter together with table of revised 
quotations will well inform one regarding the po- 
sition of the market. 





The Recent Slump in Cloverseed has been 
partially recovered, though the market lacks ani- 
mation or special character. Speculators who 


have been holding considerable quantities in an- 
ticipation of good foreign purchases at higher 
prices became discouraged, and the market is 
now down to what is more nearly a home de- 
mand. Up to the last half of Feb this is not 
large andthe manner in which the seed contin- 
ues to reach such primary points as Chicago and 
Toledo suggests there must have been many pock- 
ets of it in the country. Foreign buyers al- 
ways demand the best in the country, but at 
the same time are not averse to purchasing more 
or less tailings. What this is for is a puzzle, un- 
less it is to quietly mix with the choice seed be- 
fore it reaches the European farmer. Present 
prices of red cloverseed are around $8 50 P ctl for 
prime in Chicago and much the same in Toledo. 
Alsike clover is offered in moderate quantities 
and quotably a shade higher than red. 





The Feb Government Report on farm animals 
does not differ greatly from our special report 
with the exception of sheep. The government 
correspondents appear to have lost sight in a 
measure of the rapid manner in which sheep 
have been marketed during the past year, thus 
materially cutting into the number on farms. 
According to the department returns the aggre- 
gate numbers and value of animals In Jan, ’95, are 
as follows: Horses, 15,893,318, value, $576,730,580; 
mules, 2,333,108, value, 110,927,834; milch cows, 16,- 
504,629, value, 362,601,729; oxen and other cattle, 
34,364,216, value, 482,999,129; sheep, 42,294,064, value, 
66,685,767 ; hogs, 44,165,716, value, 219,501,267. Total 
value of live stock on farms is 1,319,446,306, a de- 
crease of 351,370,448 from the total value of 1894. 





Oleomargarine and oleo oil sent out of the 
country go chiefly to Belgium and are thence 
distributed through the continent of Europe. 
Total exports last year were 118,195,000 lbs against 
118,543,000]bs in ’°93. Of these totals 5,274,879 lbs 
and 3,557,165 lbs respectively were imitation but- 
ter and the remainder oleo oil. In last year’s 
business the U K took nearly 9,000,000 lbs, Germany 
28,400,000 and other parts of Europe, chiefly Bel- 
gium, 75,672,000 lbs. France did not directly im- 
port a pound last year. 





Twelve Months’ Butter Exports were 10,058,152 
lbs against 6,944,310 lbs in ’93. The U K was the 
best customer, taking 3,680,000 lbs, the. West In- 
dies and Bermudas following with 1,920,000 Ibs. 
The av value last year was 17.25c p Ib and in '93 
19.48c. Denmark continues to supply a large part 
of the English trade, exporting 104,254,000 Ibs in 
*93 and a relatively large quantity last year. 

The Year’s Foreign Shipments of products of 
agriculture were $573,687,474 or 71.06% of total ex- 
ports of domestic merchandise which amounted 
to 807,312,953. In ’93 the agricultural exports were 
619,135,000 or 72.45% of the whole. Total imports of 
merchandise were 676,312,104 in ’94, of which 263,- 
542,858 or nearly 39% were articles of food and live 
animals. 


Cider in Cold Storage—It is agreed by expert 
producers that cider — in cold storage will 
steadily ferment and eventually become hard 
cider although the process is much slower than 
when placed in ordinary cellars or warehouses. 








Peppermint Oil exported is placed at a mate- 
rially higher value than current market prices to 
producers. The 90,000 lbs shipped abroad in ’%4 
were valued at $240 P lb. The_93,880 lbs exported 
in 93 at 2 60. 
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THE MORREts LACK ACTIVITY. 


TUESDAY Ev ENING, Feb 19, 1895. 


The business situation to-night is not mate- 
rially changed from that of a week ago. In 
nearly all directions general quietude prevails 
and the prices of leading commodities remain 
substantially steady. While weather condi- 
tions have shown a material improvement the 
effect of the late half suspension of business is 
manifest in the volume of sales of leading lines 
of merchandise, although certain sections, es- 
pecially in the central states, report a larger 
distribution of dry goods, clothing and other 
staples looking toward hoped-for activities with 
the coming of spring. Stocks in the hands of 
retailers continue small and with a revival of 
business generally there will be a good de- 
mand which willin turn help manufacturing 
circles. The gold reserve in the national 
treasury is being rapidly built up, but the man- 
ner of the bond negotiations responsible for this 
is sharply criticised on nearly all sides. No gen- 
eral currency legislation is now anticipated at 
thi. session of congress. The money and stock 
markets continue quiet. Railroad securities 
are poorly supported owing to unsatisfactory 
earnings. 

Prices governing such produce as grain, live 
stock, cotton, dairy products, fruits and vege- 
tables are changed but little. Wheat is quiet 
and rather dull but no lower, corn has shown 
fair stability with a moderately good demand 
for all coarse grains and feed generally, while 
cotton remains at a standstill with the mills 
both north and south fairly well employed. 
Most descriptions of live stock lean toward 
firmness and for wool there has been a moder- 
ate demand but at slightly weaker prices. 
The dairy markets are about as satisfactory as 
anything in the line of farm produce and the 
better grades of apples and potatoes are held 
at outside prices. Market conditions in detail 
are as follows: 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 





Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 495, 42), 233, *5 75 *8 60 
New York, 56 484, 3335 *6 50 *9 25 
Boston, 52 38 300 *9 75 
Toledo, 53 42 B) es — 525 
St Louis, 50% 40 2934 


Minneapolis, 46 30 — — 

San Francisco, +90 +1 223 sal’ 2744 *1 05@4 15 *6 00 

London, 65! “5444 — 
*Prices per ce sntal. Other “pr ices pe r bu. 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


*12 80 


No 2 grades, Wheat Cofn Oats 
May, 5214 44 285, 
July, 534g 435 


At Chicago, the wheat market continues in a 
halting condition, operators refusing to offer any 
good support until surroundings are more favora- 
ble. Prices fairly steady until the extreme close 
of last week when there was a loss of a little more 
than le owing in part to a return of liberal north- 
western receipts, this forming a leading factor in 
the situation so far this week. Until farmers’ de- 
liveries in the northwest are cut down and the 
visible supply shows a decided decrease 
no firmness need be anticipated, especially 
with the export movement at a rate less than 
10,000,000 bu per month. The foreign markets 
rather dull and narrow and cables so conflicting 
abont the available surplus in Argentina that 
they are of little value. The milling demand for 
wheat throughout the west generally is fairly 
good and the output of flour liberal. The winter 
wheat crop now in the ground is conceded to spe 
in promising condition. May sold down to 52\4¢ 
p bu recovering sp: tringly with Feb or No 2 re a in 
store finally 491, 449%4c while spring is held at the 
usual premium. Late sales of No3 red by sample 
5014 wa52ze, No 2 red 52@53'¢e. 

Corn unsettled within a narrow range closing 
substantially as a week earlier with Feb or No 2 
in store around 424@ 421 4c p bu and May 443, or Ye 
decline for the week. The controlling influence 
all of last week and so far this week has been the 
movement. Severe weather conditions gave way 
to higher temperatures and brought advices of a 
disposition on the part of country holders to 
sell more treely and within the last two 
or three days receipts have been on 
the increase. Exports unimportant and noth- 
ing in cable advices, although speculators en- 
deivor to make capital out of these. Shipping 
demand fairly good and offerings not burden- 
some. Receipts last week only 825 cars against 
2300in °94. Late sales of cash 40a4le for No 3 in 
Store and 40144@41'\4¢ for No 3 yellow. Sales by 
sample around 40c for No 4, 40'%ad4le for No 3, No 3 
yellow and No 3 white. 

Oats governed to some extent by the action of 


MARKETS 


THE LATEST 





corn, closing fractionally lower at a shade better 
than 274%4¢ » bu for Feb and 285¢c for May, the 
latter having touched 294%4¢. Cash demand slow 
and offerings ample, though a fair business was 
eventually aeeemaaes. No 2 white in store 
30%,@31ce. Sales by sample 271/4 @30e for No 3 
mixed, 30a31e for No 3 white and 2812 301,c¢ for 
No 2 mixed. 

Rye remained firm, there being a good demand 
for the small cash offerings. Arrivals inadequate 
and some rye taken from store to make up the 
pe erty stocks decreasing steadily. No 2 in 
elevator finally salable at 524,¢ p bu or 2c advance 
for the week and choice cars sotd by sample as 
high as 534,453%4c. Barley less firm than recent- 
ly, the trade drifting into general dullness and 
prices l@ze p bu lower. Offerings more than am- 
ple with malisters indifferent, although fair quan- 
lities were purchased to arrive, partly for ship- 
ping account. Good to choice No 3 4@55e, No 2 
55@56e with extra to arrive 564¢c, while common 
and thin lots sold at 52 1,@531,c. 

In flaxseed the only novelty was a sample of 
South American shown and some reported busi- 
ness in this for future delivery. The quality was 
good and rumored transactions on the basis of 
about $1 37 to arrive in May or 4a@5e under home 
grown,naturallya weakling element in the market. 
No 1 cash sold sparingly at 142% down to 1 39% 
closing 2@3e lower for the week around 1 40. 
Timothy seed offerings smaller and while market 
dull enough demand to absorb everything on sale, 
prices ruling firm on the basis of about 575 p eu 
for contract grade, indicating 10c advance. 
Clover dull under small. arrivals and few orders. 
Market about steady at 8 50a8 60 p ctl for contract 
prime, Feb and March delivery. 

At Toledo, wheat lost much of the firmness 
present a week ago, owing in part to general 
dullness as well as an indifferent export demand 
and free receipts in the northwest which serve to 
keep up the visible supply. Milling demand 
moderate. No2cash sold down at the close of 
the week to 63c with May 53 5-8c. Corn closed 
dull and lower at 424%,c for No 2 mixed and No 3 
yellow and 43%%e for M: ay. Oats prices around 34c 
for No 2 white. Cloverseed fairly steady but 
quiet with expected increase in arrivals this 
week. Season almost at hand for better home 
trade. Prime quotable at $5 25 p bu. 

At Minneapolis, wheat millers complain they 
are at a disadvantage, being obliged to buy in the 
highest market in the country while selling the 
finished product in low markets with almost an 
assurance that the price of mill feeds will be re- 
duced before long. Cash wheat continues to sell 
about 1@144c¢ over. May in spite of fairly liberal 
receipts from the country. Futures dull, cables 
offering little encouragement. No 1 northern 57@ 
57ige, No 2 56@56!,c, rejected 55@5544c. Coarse 
grains quiet and rather dull. No3corn 45\4c, No 
3 oats 291,c, barley 45@50e. Bran in bulk $11 50@ 
11 75 and in sacks at the usual premium. 

At New York, moderate firmness in wheat gave 
way eventually to some concessions. The limited 
export demand and continued free receipts in 
the northwest were at work and of course 
the financial unrest had its influence in 
keeping away investment buying. Cash demand 
only moderate. May sold a little better than 
58e and finally slightly under that price 
with No 2 red winter closing about 56e, 
No 3 54c and No2 norhern 62a@62%c. Corn 
narrow and nearly steady, exporters buying spar- 
ingly. No2in store 48! 3@49¢, No 3 47@471,¢ and 
May delivery around 48a48%4c. No 2 mixed oats 
3314 @331 be: and Mz uy about the same range. Rye 
quiet, 52@53e for state and Jersey on track. Bar- 
ley dull but fully steady with 64@641,¢ asked for 
No 2 western, up to 66e for fancy Minn. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 5 85 435 450 
New York, 5 5u 475 5 00 
Buffalo, 5 40 440 475 
Kansas C ity, 485 390 410 
Pittsburg, 5 40 450 450 


At Chicago, continued firmness is the rule in 
medium cattle with general advances of 15@25e¢ 
last week and good attention accorded the trade 
so far this week. Best grades of heavy beeves 
show little quotable advance nor has the im- 
provement extended to rough and poor animals. 
The chief factor is the very moderate character 
of the supply. Arrivals of well-finished farm 
steers have been unusually light but receipts in- 
clude fair numbers of attractive fed Texans 
which are quickly taken by dressed beet 
operators. Receipts of all kinds for the week 
were only 43,700, a slight increase over the week 
before and compared with 61,800 a year ago. The 
export Inquiry has been only moderate and 
general demand not especially active. Compara- 
tively few sales above $5 25 and beef cattle sold 
all the way down to 3 75a4. Good butchers’ stock 
wanted at the higher range of prices, common 
stock cattle dull. Veal ealves and good mileh 
cows in demand. Quotations follow: 


Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Com to ch bulls, 275 375 
lbs, average. 550 4575 Good stockers and 

Good dressed beef and feeders, 825 400 
shipping steers, 1150 Common do 240 315 
to 1400 bis. 4% 525 Calves. heavy. 225 315 

Fair to medium steers, Caives.100 to 180 Ibs, 350 550 
1150 to 1400 Ths, 875 450 Milch cows, ea, 25.00 4000 

Good cows and heifers, 560 410 Corn-fed Tex steers, 400 450 

Poor to fair cows, 200 340 Do cows and bulls. 325 385 


Considering the enormous receipts of about 








235,000 for the week the hog market has acted 
well. Monday of last week brought in 75,551 or 
the greatest on record for one day and buyers 
naturally demanded 20@25 concession. The 
break in prices was followed by moderate recoy- 
eries under a good demand, and while the market 
has been unsettled ever since it is to-day fairly 
active at prices little lower than a week ago, 
shippers taking moderate numbers. The under- 
tone is one of easiness especially as provisions 
are relatively lower in price than live hogs and 
packers insist they are operating at a loss. Good 
to choice medium and heavy $4 10@425 with 
fancy 435, light and mixed 3 75@4 10, rough lots 
3@3 50. 

Prime heavy wethers good enough for export 
account have sold a number of times recently at 
$4 25@4 50, this indicating continued firmness in 
the sheep market in spite of large receipts ap- 
proximating 70,000 for the week or 15,000 greater 
than a week earlier. All classes of buyers well 
represented and while the market irregular a2 
moderate degree of strength manifested. om- 
mon to good sheep 2 50@3 75 with choice 3 85@4 25. 
Lambs 3 50@5 50 according to quality. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in moderate demand at 
prices much as aweekago. Better grades of beef 
animals wanted, commanding fairly satisfactory 
figures, with handy butcher weights quickly tak- 
= when desirable. Quotations revised as fol- 
ows: 


Extra to fey steers 1400 L — steers, 850 to 950 


to 1600 Lbs, $5 15@5 #0 8 65 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers, 2 2 50 400 
1350 Ibs, 440 485 Bulls and stags, 200 375 
os to fair, 1080 to Feeders, 950 to 1100 lbs, 8335 375 
50 


350 425 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 250 3 
Fresh milch cows, ea, 2500 40 00 
300 375 Veal calves, 450 565 
Hogs have shown only moderate recovery since 
the break of 20@30c early last week, buyers hold- 
ing off and the market, averaging slow. Good to 
choice Philas 4 35a4 50, common to choice yorkers 
4 15@4 35, mixed droves 4 25@440. Sheep in fairly 
liberal supply and market inelined to drag, ai- 
though anything especially choice brought good 
prices. Sales on the basis of 4@450 for good to 
extra heavy wethers, 2 85@3 50 for light weights 
and mixed droves and 450@550 for common to 
extra lambs. 


At Buffalo, the offerings of beef cattle were 
rather small and while the market lacked ae- 
tivity moderate firmness prevailed. Shipping de- 
mand for eastern account rather uncertain but 
the local trade absorbed much of the supply and 
at the close good to choice beeves were quotable 
at prices around $475@5 25 with extra at 
the usual premium. Shipping and butcher weights, 
1300@1450 lbs, 450a4 85, light steers, 1100@1200 
Ibs, 4 25a4 65, common and rough ytd 275 
a4, good to choice cows and heifers 2 65a4 25, feed- 
ers 3a3 50. Good fresh cows and springers ‘quick 
sale at firm prices around 35a45 ea. Veal calves 
firm at 6a7. Hogs were in plentiful supply and 
unsettled at a slightly lower range of prices 
until near the _ close of last -week. ‘Sines 
that period offerings have fallen off some 
and a little firmness developed. York- 
ers in good demand at 4 20a4 30, good 
to choice heavy hogs 4 25a@4 40, rough and mixed 
4@4 20. Sheep in large supply and ineludea liberal 
proportion of rough and undesirable droves. 
Good to choice sold well at gg od firm prices, 
lambs closing slightly better. Good to choice 
wethers, 85@100 ths, 4@4 35, fancy 450@4 75. Poor to 
common lots 2 T5aé 3 50, good ne fancy lambs 450 
@5 85. 

At New York, all grades of cattle in moderate 
demand and steady, choice beeves ruling a shade 
firmer with exporters in the market for the few 
suitable offerings. Transactions on the basis of 
$4a5 25 for common to choice natives, extra at a 
premium. Veal calves 25@50ce lower than recent 
fancy prices with best lots salable at 5@7 75. 
Milch cows steady at 39@45 ea. Hogs in moderate 
demand at 450@475. Good sheep rather scarce 
and firm at 4@¢450 while something faney will 
bring 5 or possibly a shade better. Lambs 4 50@6. 


1200 Lb: 
Roagh fat, 1000 to 


At London, cattle steady with American steers 
11@12c est dressed weight, and refrigerated beef 
9@10e. American sheep: 12a14¢ est dressed weight. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

OHIO—At Columbus, grain quiet and firm. 
Standard corn 40@438c ~ bu, mixed oats 30@33c, 
rye 35a@40c, wheat 50c, bran $15 P ton, middlings 
16, best pat flour 3 40 p bbl, good to ch clover seed 
4 50a475 P bu, timothy 2 50a3, loose hay 10@11 Pp 
ton, baled timothy 9a 10 5 oat straw 4@5, wheat 
4a5. Live stock quiet ae steady. Chto best 
steers 5@5 20 P 100 Ibs, good 454@4 65, milch cows 
154@35 ea, veal calves 5a6 25, rough fat steers 3@ 
3 70, range cows and bulls 2@3 25, best heavy hogs 
4 40a4 50, extra sheep 4@4 25, good 3 40@3 75, fair 
2 50@3, vearlings 2 504465, best spring lambs 4 25@ 
540, unwashed wool 8al2c ®P tb, hides 344@4'ec, 
tallow 4c. Fresh eggs 22a23c # dz, cold storage 
15@16e. Poultry in fair demand. Chickens 7c P 
ib 1 w, 8@9e d w, roosters 4c lw, hen turkeys 8c 1 
w, 10¢e d w, ducks 6@7ce lw, 10c dw, geese 8c dw. 
Potatoes firm under light supply, 60a65c p bu, 
sweets 220 pP bbl, red onions 150@1 75 P bu, cab- 
bage 5@6 P 100, turnips 25¢ P bu, navy and me- 
dium beans 1 50a@1 65, apples 3 25@3 75 p bbl. 

At Dayton, potatoes ac tive, 9e@F1 YP bu, 
sweets 230 ~ bbl, onions 1 75 cabbage 5 50@6 Pp 
100, navy beans 1 65. ~ bu. Apples in light supply 
325@3 75 ~ bbl. Fresh eggs 22@23c p dz, cold 
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storage 15@16c, chickens 9@10c P® thd w, turkeys 
10@1le, ducks 8@10c, geese 9@1lc. Loose timothy 
hay 1050 P ton, baled 8 50@9, bran 13 50, middlings 
14, corn 42c # bu, oats 32c, wheat 53c. 

At Cincinnati, eggs weak at24c p dz, chickens 
8c P ib, roosters 4c, turkeys 642@9%, ducks 9c. 
Apples $3@4 25 ® bbl, potatoes 75@85ce Pp bu, on- 
jons 1 75@2 ~ bbl, cabbage 175@2, turnips 1. Ch 
timothy hay 10@10 75 P ton, oat straw 450a5, rye 
550a6. No material change in prices of other 
farm products. 

At Toledo, eggs, strictly fresh 24@25c P dz, cold 
storage 19@20c, chickens 8@84c P tb d w, turkeys 
11@12c, geese 8@10c, loose hay $11@12 P ton, baled 
timothy 950@9 75, rye straw 6@6 25, potatoes 55@ 
60c P bu, sweets 2 25@2 50 P bbl, onions 1 75@2, tur- 
nips 35@40c, navy beans 2 40@2 50, pea 1 15@1 20, 
apples 3 50@4 P bbl. 

At Cleveland, eggs lower. Fresh 2#4@25c P dz, 
cold storage 18@20c, limed 16@18ce. Poultry active. 
Chickens 7@8%c P tb 1 w, 8@9%4c d w, roosters 5@ 
514¢ 1 w, turkeys 10@10%c 1 w, 1144@12c d w, ducks 
114%,@12c, geese 8@10c. Potatoes fairly active. 
Hebrons and Rose 55@57¢e P bu, Burbanks 60@65c, 
onions 70@80c, turnips 30@35c, cabbage $7@8 P 100, 
navy and pea beans 1 70@1 75 P bu, medium 1 60@ 
165,apples 350@450p bbl. Grain in moderate 
demand. Corn 45@46c P bu, oats 3414@344c, wheat 
Bic, bran 16@16 50 P ton, middlings 15@15 50, loose 
hay 11@12, baled 10@10 25, clover seed 540@560 P 
bu, timothy 2 60@2 75. Live stock active. Good to 
best steers 4@5 P 100 lbs, mixed 2 75@3 50, veal 
calves 5@6, best heavy hogs 4 20@4 35, corn-fed 
sheep 3 50@4, yearlings 3@4, spring lambs 4@65 25, 
unwashed wool 10@12c ® tbh, hides 4@444c. 

In Other Places—At Zanesville, fresh eggs 26@ 
28c p dz, cold storage 18@19c, chickens 8@10c P tb, 
turkeys 8@llic, potatoes 68@75c P bu, onions 65@ 
8c, cabbage $4@5 p 100, corn 50c P bu, oats 35ce, 
wheat 52c, bran 16 Pp ton.—At Springfield, chick- 
ens 12@15e P lb, eggs 25c P dz, lard 7c P ih, pota- 
toes 70@80c P bu, beans 175.—At Greenwich, Hu- 
ron Co, hay, delivered 7 50 P ton. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, baled timo- 
thy hay $11@12 Pp ton, emy butter 23@24c P tb, 
dairy 20c, cheese, full cream 1014@11i4c, eggs 
strictly fresh 29@30c, cold storage 19@20c, chick- 
ens 12@13c P Ib d w, potatoes 70@75e P bu, apples 
3a 3 50 ~p bbl. 

At Seranton, flour $3 90@4 10 P bb], bran 18@21 
P ton, middlings 20@22, corn 53@56c, oats 39@45c, 
apples 2@3 25 P bbl, beans, marrowfats 2 40@2 50 
~ bu, mediums 1 80@1 85, potatoes 60@65c P bu, 
onions 70@75e, butter, dairy 18@22c P th, cmy 19@ 
23e, cheese 10%4@1li%c, eggs, fresh 28@30c P dz, 
cold storage 20@24c, chickens 912@11\%c P ib d w, 
turkeys 12@13c, straw 11@14 ® ton, hay 14@16. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, N Y turkeys 15 
@l6c P th, Ct 18c, chickens 15@16c, ducks 14c, fresh 
eggs 28@32c P dz. Potatoes 70c P bu, whiteonions 
$1 75@2, red 1, turnips 35@40c, cabbage 75c@1 P dz, 
celery 1@1 25, parsley 50c, mint 50c, lettuce 1, rad- 
ishes 75c, cucumbers 2 50@3, leeks 40c, squash 2c P 
ib, beets 75c P bu, parsnips 75c@1, spinach 1@1 25, 
cauliflower 25c, Brussels sprouts 15¢e P qt. Beef 8 
@8 50 P 100 lbs, pork rib 8 50, hogs 6 50, tallow 34@ 
4\,¢c P bb. 

At New Haven, little doing in vegetables. 
White onions $2@2 50 p bu, yellow @1, turnips 
30@40c, carrots 35@40c, beets 50c, salsify 1 s, 
cabbage 3@4 P 100, lettuce 60@75ec P dz, radishes 
50c, celery 150,spinach6 ®P bbl, kale 250. Poul- 
try in lightsupply and firm. Chickens 1244@13c 
P th, turkeys 14c, western fresh eggs 26c P dz, cold 
storage 22@23ce. Apples 3@5 P bbl. 

At Bridgeport, baled timothy hay $14@17 # ton, 
rye straw 13@14, veal calves 10@12c P tb d w, sheep 
8a9e, eggs strictly fresh 33e P dz, cold storage 
20a22c, chickens 14@16c ® th d w, turkeys 13@18c, 
ducks 14@16c, geese 12@14c, potatoes 70@85c P bu, 
onions, white 2@3 P bu, red and yellow 75@90c, 
beans, marrow 2 40@2 50,mediums and peai1 80@ 
190, apples 250@3 50 ® bbl, celery 1@1 25 P dz 
bchs, beets 40@50c P bu, spinach 50@75c, parsnips 
75e, carrots 40@50c, squash 2c ®P tb. 

At Norwich, corn 60c P bu, oats 40c, wheat $1 35 
Pf 100 ths, bran 18 P ton, best pat flour 425 P bbl, 
loose hay 20 ® ton, baled timothy 16, rye straw 15, 
cattle, mixed butchers’ steck 6@8c tb, mileh 
cows 25@35 ea, veal calves 5c ® tb, best heavy hogs 
6c, corn-fed mutton 8c, spring lambs 9c, chickens 
lic P th d w, turkeys 18c, ducks 14c, geese 16c, po- 
tatoes 65c P bu, onions 1® bu, beans 2@2 40, ap- 
ples 3 P bbl, cranberries 3 P bu. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, baled timothy hay 
$10@12 P ton, rye straw 8 50@9, corn 48@60c P bu, 
Outs 34@38e, rye 50@53c, eggs strictly fresh 28@29¢ 
P dz, cold storage 18@20c, chickens 12@13c P tb 
d w, turkeys 13@1l4c, ducks 13@14c, geese 12@13c, 
potatoes 1 75@2 P bbl, sweets 2 25@2 50, onions 2 P 
bbl, cabbages 350@4 P 100, turnips 60@75e P bu, 
beans 2 10@2 50, apples 1 75@2 50 P bbl. 


At Buffalo, wheat No 2 red 4c ® bu, corn 45e, 
oats 34c, rye 54c, bran $15@15 50 P ton, middlings 
16@17, eggs strictly fresh 28c P dz, cold storage 21 
@24c, chickens 9@12c P th d w, turkeys 10@12c, po- 
tatoes 60@62c P bu, onions 50@65c. 


At Syracuse, barley 50@55c P bu, corn 54@b56c, 
oats 40@42c, rye 45ce, wheat 60c, middlings $19 P 
ton, baled hay 10@14, loose 7@11, rye straw 8@10, 
hides 2@4c P lb, eggs, strictly fresh, 23@24c P dz, 


[To Page 202.] 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ought to be in 
every rural home, and we mean to place it there. 
We rely, however, upon our readers to help us. 
To this end we ask that vou send at once for 
sample copies to hand around; you will really do 
favor to your neighbor by asking him to sub- 
scribe, and will earn, at the same time, a valuable 
premium. A condensed list of the many good 
things offered to those who send us subserlbers 
Will be found elsewhere in this number. 
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NervousProstration 


“I suffered very much for a long time with nerv 
ous prostration. I had about given up all hopes of 
ever getting better when 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla was 
recommended to me, andl 
believe it my duty to let 
other sufferers know the 
benefit I derived from it. I 


Could Not Sleep 


at night, was without ap- 
petite and what little 1 
did eat I was unable to 
keep on my _ stomach. 
After taking the first bot- 
tle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
M4, which seemed to do me 
Mr. J. Edw. Riffle some good, I tried asecond 
Allegheny, Pa. and continued to feel bet- 
ter. I got up feeling bright and refreshed in the 
morning. I continued with the medicine and am 
cured, body and mind, can sleep well and feel 
better in every way.” J. EDWARD RIFFLE, 154 
Madison Ave., Allegheny, Pennsylvania. 


Hood’s*Cures 


Hood’s Pills act easily, yet promptly and effect- 
ively, on the liver and bowels. 25c. 


PAYS FOR ITSELF 2eo302!%6. 12 
fleprceiewiiorng the. 


butter produced 
€ price it will bring—the 


CRYSTAL GREAMERY. 


ifn cae yy, 


“s 














It’s constructed on a new principle—is somethin 
ou can't afford to be without. Our booklet, ‘*‘Goo 
Butter, and How to Make It,’’ free. Agents 
wanted. s , 
Crystal Creamery Co., 5 Concord St., Lansing, Mich. 
EXPRESS PAI M e 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Re- 
fanded. Endorsed by Leading Ento- 
mologicte, 60,000 in peo. ant are y Beng amg 
fe an nsecticides. » Spi 
B: Calendar, and full Treatise on Spraying, FREE. 
SPRAYING OUTFIT $5 
$1 7 EXPRESS PAID, FOR .»DO 
P. Cc. LEWIS MFC. co., Box $1 Catskill, N.¥« 


—=—_—— ~ 

Makes a clean sweep of Two Acres at aaittin A 
man, a boy and a horse can operateit. No Heavy 
Chains or rods to handle, The crop on a few acres the 
first year will pay for the Machine. Send postal card for 
lllustrated Catalogue, giving price, terms, testimon- 
ials, a'so full information concerning our Iron Giant 
Grub and Stump Machine, Two Horse Hawkeye and 
other appliances for clearing timber land. Address 
MILNE MANUFACTURING CO., 607 Sth St., Monmouth, Ml, 

Sunnyside Shetland Pony Farm. For ——— ad 
dress Milne Bros. at above office and number. Breed 
ers of Pure Shetland Ponies. 








a ~~ - 
——— 



















wa RRANT ED BENNETT’S IMPROVED 
Practical diame > TUMP PU LLER 


Puuer made, Sent anywhereinthe U,8 


On Three Days T riaP. 

On runners. Workéd by 2 men. 
LIFTS 20 To 50 TONS. 
Five sizes. Price, to $70. 
Circulars free, Man’f’d by 


H. L. BENNETT, 
Westerville, QO. 


STILL KING 


THE BIT OF BITS. 
Will control the most 
vicious horse. 
Sales Greater Than Ever. 
Sample mailed XC for 
Nickel, $1.50. $1.00 
Stallion Bits 50 cts. extra. 


RACINE MALLEABLE IRON CO., "4figt= 





DRIVING 
% BIT 


JULY.31.1888 











~-sTeeL ROOFING 


.* SIEEL 
AGENTS WANTED! 
Write to-day to 


CURTIS STEEL ROOFING CO., 


63 Sigler Street, - - - NILES, O. 
SEND FOR 
Sam of 


K = Ep E ple 
CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
Magazine, en | Guialog of BEE SUPPLIES 


FREE. A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina.O. 














0.03 OF 1 PER CENT. 


is one from many. 





Bridpo. 


es / 
VERIIONT FARM MACHINE <0., 





We have a pamphlet full of equally fine records. 


AND FULL CAPACITY, 


Is the record of the analysis of the skimmed milk of the 


United States Separator, 


At the VERMONT DAIRY SCHOOL, where they read very closely. 


Send for it. Here 


Gain of 60 Per Cent. Over Small Pans. 


Have used the No.5 U.S. Separator bought of you aboutsix months, 
and am well pleased with it. Through June I made 40 lbs. of butter per 
week with small pans and in July, with the same cows, but with the U. 
S. Separator, I made 64 lbs. of butter per week, which represents a gain 
in quantity of 60 per cent. with the separator over the small pans. 

*t., Jan. 8, 1895. 


E. L. MINER. 


Ask for illustratea i descriptive pamphlets of anything for the Creamery or Dairy 


- BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 








ACME 
















(Mention this 


PULVERIZING HARROW, 


Is adapted to all soils and all work for which a Harrow is needed. 
Flat crushing spurs pulverize lumps, level and smooth the ground, 
while at the same time curved coulters cultivate, lift and turn the 

: entire surface of the soil. The 
ters prevents tearing up rubbish, and reduces the draft. 
= Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron, 
=— CHEA ’ 
Selis for about the same as an ordinary d 


= = N. B.— 
SENT ON TRIAL 
DUANE H; NASH, Sole Mfr, MILLINGT OW Md 


backward slant of the coul- 


and therefore practically indestructible. 
PEST RIDING HARROW ON EARTH. 
—$8 end upwards 


poi: 
AGENTS 
WANTED 


deliver free on board at dist 
to responsible farmers, to be returned 
at my expense, if not satisfactory. 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


[From Page 201.) 
chickens Ma@lie P ih d w, turkeys 14@16c, potatoes 
35a4c P bu, onions 40@50e P bu, beans, marrow 
180a@2, mediums and pea 140@1 80, apples 40@75c 
y bu, squash 150 P 100 ths, beets 30e P bu, earrots 
25.@30¢e. 

In Other Places—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 
beef 544a@7¢ P tb, pork 6e, fowls 10c, chicks 10c, 
eggs 20c P dz, potatoes 40e¢ p bu, ch baled timothy 
hay 50@60c Pp 100 Ibs, rye straw 60@70c, oat 30a 40c. 
—At Yaphank, Suffolk Co, hay 75c, eggs 22c, pota- 
toes 75¢c.—-At Sloansville, Schoharie Co, eggs 24c, 
hay 7@10.--At Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, hay 
6a8, cows 30435 ea.—At Commack, Suffolk Co, po- 
tatoes 80c, eggs 32c.—At Cardiff, Onondaga Co, 
Otatoes 40e, cabbage &a10 PP ton.—At South Sa- 
_ Westchester Co, egys 28c, corn T5e, lard 12e, 
potatoes 60c, apples 2.—At Medway, Greene Co, 
hay 7@10, rye straw 8 apples 2@250.—At North 
Litehfield, Herkimer Co, potatoes 40c, pork 6c, 
beef 514¢, eggs 20e.—At Oneonta, Otsego Co, eggs 
22c, potatoes 40c. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Apples. 

At New York, under light supplies prices rule 
firm. Spitzenburg $346 P— bbl, Spy 2 75@4, Bald- 
win 3a4, Greening 3@4 50, poor to good 2a2 50. 

At Chicago, arrivals small, eer in sellers’ fa- 
vor. N Yand N E fey mixed $3 2@350 p bbl, 
good to ch 2 %a@3 10, Greenings 3 25@3 50, Can fey 
Spy and Greenings 3 75@4, fey mixed 3 50@3 85, 
good to ch 3@3 50, western Ben Davis and Winesap 
fey 350@3 75, ch 3a3 25, fair 2 50@2 75, Cai Pippins 
1 75a2 p bx. 

Beans. 

At New York, market firm under moderate sup- 
plies. Ch marrow $2 40 }) bu, medium 185, pea 
19. white kidney 240@2 45, red kidney 2 051,@ 
210, black turtle soup 190@1 9%, yvelloweye 215, 
Cal limas 2 85@290, foreign medium 1 65@1 754, 
pea 1 70@1 8242, green peas 1 05a 10. ; 

At Chicago, steady, demand fair, receipts 
rather light. Pea and navy h p $1 70@1 7214 bu, 
fair toch cleaned 1 55@1 60, common to fair 1 454 
155, h p medium 1 65, ch cleaned 1 571,@1 60, com- 
mon to fair 140@1 50, brown Swedish 2a@2 25, red 
kidney 2 25, Cal limas 4°4c Pp Ib. 

Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, quiet with prices weil sustained. 
Fey evap’d apples 73% @8%ec P tb, ch T44@7 xe, 
prime 6%4@7e, sun-dried 5@6c, cherries 124 13c, 
blackberries 544c¢, raspberries 18a@20c, Cal apricots 
7al0c, unpeeled peaches 7@10c, peeled 12a l6c, Cal 
London layer raisins $1 40@145 4) bx, loose 3a4- 
crown 31445'\4¢ P tb, currants 35ga6e, prunes, four 
sizes 6@7c. fey Va peanuts 344@3lec P Ib, pecans 
414 a6e, hickory nuts 1 75@2 25 p bu, bull nuts 75e@ 
1, black walnuts 50a60c. 

At Chicago, selling fairly well at former prices. 
Fey evap’d apples 734 ¢ P tb, ch 74@74e, prime 
61, @7e, sun-dried 5a6c, blackberries 6c, raspber- 
ries 19@20c, fey apricots 742@8e, good to ch 6@7e, 
fey unpeeled peaches 84 a8¢c, ch 744@8c, prunes, 
four sizes 4144484ec, large 9@10%c, raisins, 2- 
crown 214442% ¢, 3-crown 3@314¢, 4-crown 314@3% ¢, 
dried grapes 24,@3c. Hickory nuts, shellbarks 
$lal 50 » bu, large 504 0c. 


eggs. 

At New York, prices are easier, supplies being 
ample and demand small. Fey new-laid nearby 
27a28e Pp dz, N Y and Pa 26¢ 264%4¢, ch western 2a 
251,c, ch southern 24@24!9c, prime 25l9¢@24c, ch re- 
frigerator 2lc, fair to good 18a@20c, limed 19¢, in- 
ferior $3 50a4 50 PP case. 

At Chicago, quiet and easy. Strictly fresh, loss 
off, cases returned 20@20!,c¢ p dz, firsts, new cases 
included 20%q@2Iic, cooler stock llva@l5c, pickled 
lic, seconds $3 P case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, little doing inthe market. Fla 
fruit in fair demand. Cape Cod cranberries $104 
14 P bbl, N J 3a4 p era, western Catawba grapes 10 
@18e P small bskt, Fla oranges 3 50a4 50 p bx, rus- 
sets 2504350, tangerines 2a¢4, mandarins 2a3, 
grape fruit 2@3 50. 

At Chicago, oranges fairly active and steady. 
Fla graded 176 to 200’s $350a4 )) bx, 9% to 150’s 
25043 25, tangerines 3 50a4, grape fruit 4@5 50, Cal 
seedlings 2 a2 85, navels 3a3 50, Messina 3@3 25, 
Mexican 2 50@2 75, Valencia 5 » case, lemons 1 50 
@250 p bx, Malaga grapes 6@10 P keg, bananas 
75ca150 p beh, pineapples 150@2 P dz, Jersey 
cranberries 10@11 ~ bbl. 

Game. 


At New York, scarce and firm for choice. Can- 
vas ducks $1@3 | pr, red head 1 50@250, mallard 
40 @75c, teal 30@40c, common 20@25e. 

At Chicago, receipts are light and business is 
on small lines. Mallard ducks $3 50@450 p dz, 
red head 4 25@4 50, canvas backs 6@10, teal 1 50@ 
175, small 1 50@1 75, geese 40a60c ea, jack rabbits 
1 75@2 50 P dz, opossum 20.@30¢ ea. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, mill feed rules dull and unchang- 
ed. Spring and winter bran %@9%5ec }) 100 lbs, 
sharps $1, screenings 50@75c, oil meal 22 50@23 p 
ton, cottonseed 18@20. 

At Chicago, in fair demand. Bran $13 75414 50 p 
ton, middlings few offered. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, steady and in good demand. 
Country-slaughtered cow 5c P th, steer 6a@7c, bull 
5a5di.c, calf O@iT5e ea, city-slaughtered cow and 
steer 6a8e. ee og tallow 444,4@4\4¢ P tb, city 4a 
4\4c, edible 4%4@5e, brown grease 3@314¢, yellow 
3%c, white 4a4%%e. 

At Chicago, market steady under fair demand. 
Heavy and light green salted 5@5%4¢ P th, green 
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344@4c, salted bull 344@3%e, green salted calf 7@ 

8c, dry calf 84a 9c, deacons 30c ea. No 1 country 

tallow set cP tb, No 2 4@4%\c, eake 5c, white 

grease 444@4%,c, yellow 3%@4c, brown 34@3'%c. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, Gemand and supply moderate. 
Prime timothy 70@75¢e pP 100 ths, No 1 65@70e, No 2 
5@60c, No 3 45@50c, clover mixed 55¢e, clover 45@ 
50c, salt hay 40.a45c, long rye straw 50@60c, short 
40@50c, wheat 40c, vat 3i@45c. 

At Chicago, steady undef light supply. Nol 
timothy $10@10 50 p ton, No2 9@9 50, mixed 7@9, 
lil and Ind upland prairie 7@8, Kan and Ia 8@10. 

Onions. 

At New York, scarce and firm. White, fair to 
ch $449 — bbl, eastern red 2 25@2 75, yellow 225 
@2 50, Orange Co red 2@2 75, yellow 2a@2 50, Hav- 
ana 2 — cra, Bermuda 1 75@2. 

At Chicago, in good demand at full prices. 
Mich good to ch $2@2 2 p bbl, small 1 50@1 75, 





Can good to fine 2 25@2 35,0 2 25@250, Mich bulk 
15e Y bu, poor to fair 40@60c, ch O 85c@1, Spanish 
1@1 10 P bu-bx, Bermuda 2 50@2 75. 

Potatoes 

At New York, selling well, prices ruling steady 
and firm. Bermuda prime $6@6 50 ® bbl, Havana 
6, Scotch 2@2 25 P 168-th sack, English 2@225, Me 
Rose 2 25@2 50 P bbl, Hebron 2@2 25, Cun 2@2 25, N 
J 1 75@2 25, N Y Rose 2 25@2 50, Mich bulk 2@2 25 p 
180-ibs, NJ sweets 2@2 75. 

At Chicago, stocks are moving freely and prices 
are barely steady. Northwestern Burbanks, good 
to ch 64a@¢7c P bu, poor to fair 58@62c, Mich 65@ 
68c, northwestern Hebrons 62@64c, Mich 63@65c, 
Rose 59a62c, Peerless 60@64c, Empire State 60a67e, 
Mich white stuck 62@67c, mixed 57@65e, 111 sweets 
fey $1 75@2. 

Poultry. 
At New York, market unsettled in spite of 
[To Page 203.) 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY¥ 
Pitts! 


BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 
New York. 
BROOKLYN 


New York. 
COLLIER, 
St. Louis. 


CORNELL 
Buffalo. 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN 
Cincinnati. 
FAHNESTOCK, 
Pittsburgh. 
* New York. 
KENTUCKY, 
Louisville. 
JOHN T.LEWIS & 
ae Philadciste” es less. 


* Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 
St. Louis. 


& 





=| laking 

it for granted that you want to get the best 
results in painting, you will have to use 
Pure White Lead to obtain them. 
are many mixtures branded ‘“ White Lead,” 
“Pure White Lead,” etc., which contain 
little, if any, White Lead, but are principally 
barytes, which is of little value, if not worth- 
To be sure, accept only a’ genuine 
brand (see list). 


There 


RED If you want any shade of color, tint the White Lead with National 


St. Louis, 
SALEM, 


Salem, Mass, 


Lead Co.’s tinting colors, prepared expressly for this purpose, A fea- 
ture of these colors is the ease with which they are used and the exact- 


D ness with which the desired shade i; obtained. For particulars send for 


Chicago. 
UTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicago. 
New York, 
~ 


80 pamphlet, free. 





UNION, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York 








Responsible persons 

oYs! BOYS! wishing aig take a 

promising boy, two to twelve years old. or boy baby 

will do well to correspond with THE CLEVE- 

LAND PROTESTANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, 1460 
St. Clair Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GRAND PANSIES FREE { 


To introduce our now World famous pansies to new cus- 
tomers we offer for 30 days the following : : 

l packet Pansy, Golden W ave. Flowers of giganticsize, 
rich golden yellow, strikingly beautiful. Regular price 25c. 

1 packet Pansy, Silver Prince. Spotilesssilvery white, 
large and fine. Price 25 cents a packet. 

l packet Pansy, Royal Prize. Largest known variety, 
flowers 3 inches across, colors and markings endless. 
Regular price 25 cents. 

1 packet New Glant Phlox. Flowers as large asa 
silver half dollar and from purest white to a richest crim- 
son. Regular price 25 cents. 

The above rare collection, valued at $1.00, sent to any 
address for only 10c. silver, or 12c. stamps, exact cost of 
postage and putting up. We send a 25c. premium coupon 
and a copy of our illustrated catalogue containing hun- 
dreds of beautiful seeds, bulbs and plants, free with every 
order for the above. 


Rare Sweet Peas Given Away. Set tour 


our 
friends to send with you for the rare collection offered 
above and we will send you absolutely free for your 
trouble our beautiful Boquet Collection of the new Cali- 
fornia Giant Sweet Peas, one full ounce containing over 
thirty of the handsomest and sweetest varieties to be 
found on the globe. 
This is a bona fide offer made to introduce our beautiful 
flowers. Don’t miss it, getup aclubat once. Mention this 
per. Address O. M. RICHARDSON & CO., Florists and 
»edsmen, Canton, Oxford Co., e. 








Calves with John March Co.'s Chem- 
ical Dehorner, 7 years successful. At 
druggists’ or prepaid $1. Pamphlet free. 
Address 59 River St., Chicago. The use of any other 


substance is an infringement of patent 478877. 









SIZEUSUP $-=-fe UNDER 
INFIELD.write © yeose a EAS 


FOR FREE CATUG. ou 
PRICE RIGHT. Ny 
G.H.WARRANTS HARROWS 
& POUNDER PAYS THE FREIGHT. 
G.H. POUNDER.N® 18 FTATKINSON.WIS, 









PT Invincible Hatcher. 


r inuse. Self-regulating, in 
guaran’ good as the best. Send 

4c. for No.22 catalog, treatise on Poultry 
timonials to 


raising & tes’ 
Buckeye Incubator Co.. Springfie!“. 0, 


$200,000,000 for POULTRY ana EG&S 


nited States each year. Send four cents 





and learn how to our share. 


in stamps get y 
HOMER CITY INCUBATOR CO., Homer City, Pa. 











T sell th 

that hat t. ° 
Peery grows trees, 205, 8 varieties, transplanted 
$100k Gee one foot and up, packed and on cars for 








Greatest bargain ever offered. Smaller lots 

chea Windbreak trees a specialty. Dlustrated 
e free. Local Agents wanted, Mention 

paper. D. BILL, Evergreen Specialist, Dundee, Ill. 
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250 ACRES OF NURSERY. 
Pa i THE Lo 





Quit sie 





PEEPS sige FFAS ESD 
Sy A FLOWER GARDEN FOR 2scts, 


J To prove by results the superior quality of our Seeds we will mail ten full-sized 
packets of Flower Seeds for2sc. These packets contain hundreds of choice varieties, 
and with the simple culture a child of ten years can give, will produce a brilliant 
display of beautiful Flowers allSummer and Autumn. Also ten full-sized packets 
of choice Vegetable Seeds, selected especially for boys, for a5c. All are fully de- 
scribed in our grand Illustrated Catalogue of 150 large pages, with a host of valuable x 
novelties and all the good old varieties of Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables, and full ¢ 
instructions given for culture. Sent FREE to all who order either collection. To 
those who send TEN CENTS and name this paper, we mail a bulb of the lovely 
Variegated-leaved Tuberose, three Gladiolus, and the Catalogue. 

434 YEAR. 


fo OMS 2 iis ste Lon FELT 





satis Be 


25,000 FT. GREENHOUSES. 
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GENERAL MARKETS. 
[From 202.) 
small receipts. Ch selected turkeys 124,@13e Pp 
th, young toms or old hens 10%a@l1le, large Phila 
capons 20@21¢, medium l6a@18ce, Western tcy large 
1j7aise, fey Phila chickeis 17@18¢, common to 
good 12al6c¢, N J prime 12@14¢, western 9@lle, 
eastern fowls 10@12c, western Malle, old roosters 
ducks 12@li6c, geese 10@14c¢, squabs $343 75 
P dz. 
At. Chicago, under 
ample receipts, the 
turkeys, fey hens lle 


Page 


good demand and barely 
market is firm. Dry-picked 

P tb, young gobblers 9@94e, 
old Te, chickens, ch springs 8c, mixed 8@9e, old 
hens 714@8c, roosters 5c, fey heavy capons 1h%@16e, 
good 12@ld4e, broilers 1 5@18e, fcy fat ducks 11@12c¢, 
geese 9q@10c. 

Pork Product. 
an unsettled feeling is prevalent 
in the market. Old mess pork $11 25a@11 50 Pp bbl, 
new 11 50a@11 75, family 11 50@11 75, short clear 12 50 
@il475, lard 6,@6%4¢ Pp ith, country dressed pork 
6a7TYec, pork tenderloins 18e. 

At Chicago, provisions show moderate activity. 
Lard $6 55a6 571%, mess pork 9 95@10 P bbi, short 
rib sides 5 05a5 10. 


At New York, 


Vegetables. 

At New York, much of the stock is of poor qual- 
ity. Choiee lotsfirm. Brussels sprouts 5@10c p 
qt, Bermuda beets $1 75@2 p cra, domestic cab- 
bage 3@7 P 100, imported 5@10, washed carrots 1 25 
Pp bbl, unwashed 50c@1, Mich celery 50c@1 P dz 
roots, N Y and western Nortolk kale 1 25@ 
175 Pp bbi, Bermuda lettuce 2@250 Pp bx, Boston 
50c@1 P dz, Havana okra 3 50a4 P carrier, pep- 
pers 2@2 25, romain 1a2 Pp cra, marrow squash 1 2! 


50a 75e, 


@150 ~ bbl, Hubbard 1@1 25, turnips 75ce, Bermu- 
da string beans 2 50@54) small bx, Key West to- 
matoes 1@3 P cra, Havana 2@2 50 P carrier. 


At Chicago, a fair demand, receipts not large. 
Beets 25@90c |) bbl, new 50a65c P dz, carrots T5@ 
9e P bbl, Cal cauliflower $2 25@2 50 P cra, home- 


Mich 10a@25¢e, Boston cucum- 
radish 2@3 p bbl, kohl rabi 
40.a50c P dz behs, home-grown lettuce 80c@1 p 4 
dz, La 12@15 p bbl, leek 40@50c P dz behs, old 
cabbage 4@5 p 100, 17@21 Pp ton, new 250@275 p 
cra, oyster plant 30@50c p dz, parsley 40@50c, pie 
plant 60@65c, parsnips 80@90c p bbl, home-grown 
radishes 36a50c p dz behs, La spinach 60@65e p 


grown 15@30c } dz, 
bers 275 p dz, horse 








dz, watercress 25c, Hubbard squash 125@150 p 
dz, 2k@30 Pp ton, tomatoes 4@5 p case, white tur- 
nips 90¢@1 P bbl, rutabagas 20@22c Pp dz. 





Information of Exceeding Great Value. 


Our reading columns are crowded with infor- 
mation of very great value pertaining to work 
indoors and out in preparation for the coming 
spring. This is quite as true also of our adver- 
tising columns, in which will found the 
illustrated announcement of the largest manu- 
facturers of and most reliable dealers in agri- 
cultural machinery and farm supplies of all 
kinds, garden and farm seeds, plants, 
shrubs, nursery etc. These goods are 
furnished at the lowest prices consistent with 
quality and are described with great fullness 
in the catalogs which advertisers are pleased 
to send to our subscribers. 

These catalogs have an important place on 
every farm and in every home. They contain 
a vast quantity of useful information which is 
indispensable to the amateur and of practical 
value to the experienced farmer or gardener. 
Many of our advertisers offer special induce- 
ments to their patrons who specify that they 
are subscribers to THE AGRICULTURIST and our 
readers should always mention when writing 
to advertisers that they saw the advertise- 
ment in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

This serves a double purpose. It insures the 
best possible terms and treatment for the ap- 
plicant, and also enables the advertiser to give 
THE AGRICULTURIST credit for the orders he 
obtains through this paper. By keeping account 
of all requests and orders received from our 
readers, the advertiser is able to judge whether 
his advertisement pays. Of course he can do 
this accurately only when. each and every 
reader or subscriber mentions the fact that his 
advertisement was seen in THE AGRICULTURIST. 
When our readers are careful to do this, adver- 
tisers invariably report a handsome business 
from THE AGRICULTURIST and are eager to 
renew and increase their business with us. 
The income from this source helps us to main- 
tain and even improve the paper. As weadmit 
only perfectly reliable firms to our adv ertising 
columns, our advertisers can be dealt with in 
perfect confidence. 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE. 


To any one who will send us three new subscrib- 
ers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, at $1.00 
per year, we willin return send the journal one 
year free. If you will but show THE AGRICUL- 
TURIST to your friends and neighbors and speak 
of its practical value and your personal knowledge 
of its merits,you can with little effort induce them 
to subseribe and thus secure the journal free for 
the coming year. 


be 


also 


stock, 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 
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=a 
LD AS & means of introduc 
§ ing three specia! and 
a exclusive varieties, 
we will send post- 
paid 
for 


one packet each 
of our famous new 
(Southport Early 
67 Red Globe Onion 
Seed; Crosman’s 
New Golden King 
Lettuce, and Columb- 
ian Prize Tomato. to- 
gether with our beautiful 

: illustrated Garden and 
Farm Annual 1 of Flower and Vegetabie Seeds, 
free, which is alone worth the price. These very 
choice varieties cannot be procured elsewhere. 
- CROSMAN I -ROS.. Rochester, N.Y. 
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introduce my SEEDS 
my BULBs, Twill mail 2 
New Excelsior Double 
pwart Pearl Tuberose 

Sulbs, sure to bloom early; 
4 Gladioli Balbs- fancy 
mixed, lovely epikes all colors, 

nothing can equal these; 1 packet 

Marguerite Carnation, —give 
| clega ant flowers in 4 mos. from seed; 

t Pansy—The Alice, tinest 
| oa every color imaginabie; J pkt. 

Poppy—Golden Gate, nothing 
makes a qpender show + 1 packet Sweet Peas—Eck- 
ford’s Choice, mixed, over 3) sorts, simply grand; 1 
pkt. Phlox, f: ney mxd,, includ«s many wonderful cols, ; 
1 pkt. Chinese Pinks, all colors, and a flower everyone 
wants; | pkt. Wixed Flower Seeds forW ild Gar- 
den—over 1.) kinds that will grow and bloom freely. 

The above are selling for $1.00, but as I have grown 109, col 
lections simply to introduce my Seeds and Bulbs, wil! mail the 
co:nplete lot, for only 25 cents to pay postage, packing, etc, They 
will bloom this season and make a great display. Order at 
once before ali are taken. Cataivgue of Vegetables and lovely 
Flowers FREE with each order. Full of Bargains. 

C7 If you send silver or Money Order, a Floral Work of art 
in ten colors aud 50 cent certificate is sent free. Address 


F. B. MILLS, Box 144, ROSE HILL, N.Y. 


Lovely 
Flowers|! 


Given % 
Away 









$2.50 


POTATOES °° 


Largest growers of PUT ATOES for Seed > 
America. The **Rural New ¥ orker” gives one of 

our carly sorts a yield of 742 bushels per acre. 
Prices dirt cheap. Gur great Seed Book, 144 
pages, and sample 14-Day Radish for 6c postage. 
sons Ae aaadnane SEED Co., Lac ane Wis. 














Re ec Bee weer HOME-GROWN 
NORTHERN SEEDS 


Guaranteed fresh and reliable, 
rge pkts. 2to 5cts. Directfrom 
Groner. Novelty presents with 
every order. Catalogue, Free— 
or with 2 packets Seeds, 5 cents; 
35 packets, $1.00. Send to-day. 

A. R. AMES, Madison, Wis. 
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my SEED POTATOES, 











THE GEORGE Ww. 


are always THE BEST. 
new lands of the cold North-East, they yield Earliest and 
larcest crops in every climate. 


JERRARD’S NORTHERN SEEDS 


fn roduce earlier vegetables than any other on earth. 
OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED 1 FREE. Address 





Grown from pedigree seed in the 








P. JERRARD Co. Canisou. MAINE.§ 








Our 
new 


1895 Catalogue 


T. J. DWYER, Orange Co. 





TREES, PLANTS VINES 


with beautiful colored plate, truthful illustrations of 
Select Fruit TREES, 
plete list of Ornamental Stock, al] hardy and reliable, mailed FR 


PL: —- S and VINES, com: 
Nurseries, Box 110, CORNWALL, N. We 

















TUTTE Minn 
‘DREER’S: ‘PLANTS and BULBS=: 
= Are everywhere known as The BEST. Why risk poor ones when the best cost no more. Send postage = 
= stamp for Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1895 —richly illustrated; two colored plates on cover, = 
= of lar flowers. It describes = 
= ov erything Slew and Old, of Merit. HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila‘, Pa.= 
DUDAJNLNNVUTTNNVTIEIIEAI UADUUUQUQUULULAFUANQ0U0U00UUUUCLOUL4ULL4ANAAUUUL JPDNUAYIDAQQUQS00000000E000C000TUOTODDTT TOTES 
Ki, .@FOR A GOOD HARVEST: 
> 
, FOR A GOOD HARVEST 
- If you plant Gregory’s Seeds. These Seeds, famous through many years, 
have turned the tide of success toward a great many sowers. Perhaps a 
; are all that you lack. The whole story about 
; 3 
a 
4 Is told in Gregory’s Catalogue for 1894 —a book that helps solve all § 
§ the problems of planting; sets you right when in doubt; gives in detail § 
the best farming knowledge right up to date. It’s free. Ask for it. 
‘ J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Seed Growers, Marblehead, Mass. 
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A “YEAR'S 


~\e @-. 


WORK AT FORDHOOK FARM 


Wet Oe * Oe ~~ *e70"*~e* o-*- et 
om & 


BEAUTIFULIT) 
ILLUSTRAT 


reader to ‘‘ Fordhook, was 





the pen 
new book just published 
Bee iodel Seed Farm of America—iil so 
a comprehensive view 0 
upon reoetpt of two 2=cent stamps, 
sending this eomnoet s order for Seeds. 
ition to the many C 
ae a unique Floral Wonder to appear 
in the annals of Horticulture. 


sye 
the greatest novelty oo ve 


a profound sensation in 


2% *e<s 


4A. BRIGHT . BOOK . ABOUT « SEEDS . ust issvep) 


Bright alike inside and outside. 


f it as it actually appears. 
maii a copy to any p 
Shall we mail you a 


charming view a 1896—something absolutely wi 

One dollar pet rey é 
ad to 1e 

lieve flower lovers the world ay Boned oF vm scientific cultivation of flowers. 

dit were wise foryou 


W. ATLEE BURPEE 


a era transport its 
= so ouch a thing i is possible—by affording him 


h the price is 10 cents, we wi 
ec who desires to read it before 
copy now? 

” hoto hic illus- 

wee er ‘tout parallel 
but we 

d would not buy a packet now ; bu 

rn, a year in advance, of = Secokes 

Address, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ Fordhook, 


to write to-day. 
& CoO., 


The outside is red, and the inside 


certainly will be—by all who need live Seeds, 


Mailed free to any address sent on a cent 
spend that cent to-day F ADDRES AS A 





ostal card. You'd better 
OVE. 
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NEW YORK. 


Recent Doings of the Legislature. 


Road improvement legislation has been much 
in evidence of late and closely following Mr 
Armstrong’s bill comes a measure introduced 
by Mr Stewart amending the highway law as re- 
gards the county road system so as to allow an 
abatement of highway tax to any inhabitant 
who shall set out and care for trees on the 
highway along his premises. It also makes 
the expense of maintaining county roads a 
county charge and the amount necessary to re- 
pair and maintain them each year is to be appro- 
priated annually by the board of supervisors who 
may designate the roads upon which the money 
shall be expended. The county engineer will 
superintend the work under and subject in all 
respects to the direction of the board of super- 
visors. Another measure introduced was by 
Mr Vasheron, to amend the county law 
and give to boards of supervisors power to pro- 
vide for use and improvement of abandoned 
roads, location, erection, repair or purchase 
of bridges and for apportioning the expense of 
same. 

The annual appropriation bill was introduced 
by Mr Ainsworth and referred to the ways and 
means committee. The bill appropriated 
$9,656,000, and carries appropriations of agri- 
cultural import as follows: State agricultural 
society, 20,000; agricultural societies, etc, 44,- 
000; experiment station at Geneva, 50,000, and 
forthe department of agriculture 90,000. Mr 
Cartwright introduced two bills, the first pro- 
viding for the payments of cost of sidewalks in 
villages, and the second providing that no vil- 
lage constable shall also be a town constable 
nor eligible for election as such. 

In the senate, a bill was introduced by Sen- 
ator Smelzer creating a state department to be 
known as the bureau of animal industry to 
carry out the anti-tuberculosis law, such 
bureau to be in charge of a veterinary surgeon 
of 10 years’ experience who isto hold office 
three years, with an annual salary of 5000. 
There is also to be a chief inspector and attor- 
ney at 2500 and expenses, and a clerk at 1500. 
The commissioner is to provide rules, ete, for 
enforcing the law and violations are punishable 
by a tine of 100 for each offense. Owners of 
animals killed can recover three-fifths of their 
value. To carry out the provisions of this bill 
250,000 is to be appropriated. In joint sesson 
the legislature elected Dr Albert Vander Veer 
of Albany regent of the university, and Hon 
Charles F. Skinner of Watertown superintend- 
ent of public instruction. 


INSTITUTE DATES FOR COMING TWO WEEKS. 


Newport, Feb 2526 Monroe, Mar 4-5 
Riverhead, Feb 25-26 Minaville, Mar 5-6 
Fulton ville, Feb 27-28 Washingtonville, Mar 5-6 
Jamaica, Feb 27-28 Unionville, ar 6-7 
Mayfield, Mar 1-2 Burnt Hills, Mar7 
Spring Valley, Mar 1-2 Clifton Park, Mar 8-9 


Hagainan’s, Mar4 Wurstboro, 


Afton, Chenango Co b, Feb 15—The farmers’ 
institute held here receatly was well attended 
and pronounced by those in charge to have 
been one of the best held in the state. Dr 
Smead’s paper on tuberculosis was listened to 
with great interest. He declared that so long 
as other animals and even consumptive people 
are given no attention it is of little use to kill 
cows. Dr Lawis quoted as saying that con- 
sumptive people should never be allowed to 
care for cattle. He also considers it inadvis- 
able to use tuberculin unless the animal is to 
be killed whether diseased or not. There is a 
growing opinion among farmers that in the 
matter of fertilizers they must use more potash 
and less phosphoric acid. Mr Van Alstyne 
spoke on potato culture and recommended a 
fertilizer made up of five parts potash, three 
parts nitrogen and one of phospherie acid. 


Bath, Steuben Co p, Feb 16—The ground has 
been constantly covered with snow since it 
froze up in the fall and the winter thus far has 
been a favorable one for strawberries and win- 
ter grain. A great many vegetables were 
frozen by the recent cold.—Cows in good 
dlemand at, $25 to 40. 


Brewster, Putnam Co p, Feb 15—After much 
discussion the site for the Brewster public 
school building has been selected and the En- 
terprise building company of New York will 
erect the structure. The contract calls for the 
Smeed and Northcott system of heating and 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





ventilating. ——N. J. Barnes recently purchas- 
ed a farm at Hopewell Junction, Dutchess Co. 
——Farmers could not convey milk to the fac- 
tory on account of the severity of the storm 
which rendered the roads impassable. 


Bainbridge, Chenango Co 0, Feb 16—Jack 
Frost recently found access to many cellars 
where before he was unknown and potatoes 
and other vegetables suffered. ay not 
lasting well, especially where stock is in barns 
that are open enough to give the wind and 
cold a chance to circulate through.——At the 
Westcott sale Feb 7, cows sold at $12 to 30. 





Brainard, Rensselaer Co o, Feb 18—Auction 
sales have commenced and cows are bringing 
good prices. Horses very plenty and cheap. 
-—Hay advancing in price and the same is 
true of straw. The weather of late has been 
the coldest experienced here in many years. 


Bouckville, Madison Co 0, Feb 16—The Pa- 
trons of Industry have just organized here with 
quite a large membership, including some of 
the best citizens in this section. he idea of 
organization is gaining strength every year 
among farmers, and the grange in this region 
is steadily increasing its membership. Many 
farmers will change places this spring as a re- 
sult of the hard times. 


Cambridge, Washington Co o, Feb 16—M. D. 
Rice has a fine lot of Buff Plymouth Rock 
fowls. He has been quite successful with 

oultry.— Ira King is dealing extensively in 
lay, Straw, potatoes, etc, and offers fair prices. 
——Myron Pease, general agent for AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, is stopping with M. D. Rice. 
Mr Pease and Mr Rice have been working to- 
gether in canvassing the town and report the 
addition of many new names to the subscrip- 
tion list. 


Clinton, Madison Co o-—Every 








reader of 


AGRICULTURIST in Oneida and Madison coun- 
ties knows Mr N. Keck, the genial and popular 


agent for this  anpeemeae 
Co, N Y, a litt 


He was born in Fulton 
e over 46 years ago and received 
a fair education, 
having spent 
several terms at 
the Clinton lib- 
eral institute. 
Asa farmer he 
has been quite 
successful and 
in his efforts to 
keep posted on 
farming meth- 
ods he became 
acquainted with 
the New York 
Homestead. He 
was impressed 
with the excep- 
tional qualities 
of that journal 
and in 1890 ap- 
plied for the 

eneral agency. 

e was given 
Oneida and 
Madison counties and at the end of nearly four 
years the number of subscribers there had in- 
creased over 150 per cent. He now announces 
his intention of adding another 50 per cent to 
the list for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST before 
May 1895. 





Canajoharie, Montgomery Co oO, Feb 16— 
The overland mail from Sharon Springs to 
Canajoharie was delayed four days after the 
beginning of the blizzard.——The patrons’ fire 
relief association of Montgomery, Fulton and 
Saratoga counties has just closed a prosperous" 
year, having added fully one-fourth to its capi- 
tal stock while its losses have been so small 
that a tax levy was not deemed necessary. 
——Prices of farm produce still tend down- 
ward. 


Columbus, Chenango Co oO, Feb 16—Jack 
Frost found his way into many cellars and wa- 
ter pipes during the cold snap.——Fodder hold- 
ing out well. Principal use of straw is for bed- 
pa, Ren | small pigs and shotes dying. 

Hens not laying well.—tThe railroad will 
he ae in the early spring.——Few have 
hired their help for the season thus far. 





Chatham, Morris Co 4, Feb 16—Thomas Vin- 


cent, who lately purchased the Condit farm, is 
making some _ improvements.—Milk pro- 
ducers guias $1.40 per can for their product. 
——James Brown unloads two or three 
cars of brewers’ grain per week. Price 5 per 
ton.——A number of buyers are looking for 
cattle. Dry cows low, but fresh cows worth 35. 








a scarce and high. Stock looking well 
but fodder running short. 

Colesville, Broome Co q, Feb 15—Dairying is 
the principal occupation in this town. There 
are four or five milk stations, two creameries 
and two cheese factories. Taxes all paid 
They were the highest in 15 years. A great 
many wi!l not have enough hay to last their 
cows until grass but it is estimated that there 
will be 100 tons to sellin the vicinity of North 
Colesville. 


Duanesburg, Schenectady Co oO —A farmers’ 
institute was held at Delanson Feb6and7. On 
account of bad weather few were present the 
first day. Messrs Van Alstyne of Kinderhook, 
Rice of Yorktown and Converse of Woodville 
were present and gave some interesting talks 
on commercial fertilizers, practical poultry 
keeping and silos for general farmers. 


Dover Furnace, Dutchess Co a, Feb 15~ 
Stock has wintered well so far and there prom- 
ises to be some hay to sell in the spring.——A 
number of farms will change hands this spring. 
Considerable wood and many logs being got- 
ten up this winter. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co 0, Feb 15—The 
Park house was recently burned to the ground. 
—Buyers offering fair prices for potatoes, 
but none are being drawn. Farmers are in- 
clined to hold, as they think the price will be 
better in a few weeks. Buell Bros are tak- 
ing all apples obtainable at $2.50 per bbl. 
Very few apples in farmers’ hands now.—— 
Many farms for sale, but few have been dis- 
posed of, and then only at the lowest prices 
ever known. As potatoes are the money 
crop here planters are anxiously watching for 
the result of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S pota- 
to vote. Some hold that high fertilization and 
skillful cultivation make any of the standard 
varieties yield well. 

East Fishkill, Dutchess Co g, Feb 18—Only 
a few farmers attempted to ‘deliver their milk 
to the creamery during the recent storm. In 
many places the highways are not yet opened 
and temporary roads have been made through 
fields.——Considerable sickness;,at present, 
mostly the result of the cold. 


Easton, Washington Co Oo, Feb 15—Farmers 
drawing wood and logs. Charles Allen has 
sold a quantity of lumber to parties in Schuy- 
lerville——The Barker property at North 
Easton will be sold at auction March 5. Veal 
calves scarce and bringing good prices. 

Esperance, Schoharie Co 9, Feb 16—C. G. 
Slingerland has sold his farm to H. B. Vander- 
veer. A.J. Vanderwerken and son William 
will work the Austin Angle farm near Law- 
eae the coming season.——Work has been 

egun on the foundation for the new school- 
house which is to cost about $1200. 


East Berne, Albany Co Go, Feb 15—The elec- 
tric railroad still being talked about, and bids 
fair to become a reality in the near future. 
Farmers are drawing off their surplus hay. 
—Business flourishing at Gallup’s mill.— 
Many farmers are holding their wool for high- 
er prices. 

Ellisburg, Jefferson Co O, Feb 16—E. L. 
Stone is running his factory this winter, tak- 
ing about 7000 lbs of milk every other day.— 
Teamsters busy drawing logs to the sawmills. 
Edwin Lester recently killed a cow that 
dressed 800 lbs.——The thermometer registered 
32° below zero in different parts of the town 
Feb 6. 

Fulton, Schoharie Co o, Feb 16—The farm- 
ers’ institute held at Breakabeen, Feb 4 and 5, 
was @ success in every respect. The weather 
was intensely cold but the hall was filled to 
overflowing and with such speakers as F. A. 
Converse of Woodville,jJH. E. Cook of Denmark, 
J.E. Rice of Yorktown, E. Van Alstyne of 
Kinderhook, F. O. Ives of South Easton, an 
address on poultry by W.E. Bassler of Mid- 
dleburg, one on the grange by Mrs Ella B. 
Chapman of East Cobleskill and a few'excellent 
remarks by Prof Stockbridge of North Dakota 
the program could not help being a success. 
The institute was the first one ever held in 
this place and everybody was exceedingly 
well pleased with the meeting. 




















Fallsburg, Sullivan Co aq, Feb 15—Butter 
has dropped to 20c.——Quite a number of farm- 
ers near here will have to buy hay.——No mar- 


ket for horses and not much call for cows.—— 
Considerable talk of an electric road from 
South Fallsburg to Neversink to run through 
Woodbourne. 


Glen, Montgomery Co q, Feb 15—Farm auc- 











Things generally 
bring fair prices, with the exception of horses, 


tions commencing to occur. 


——Quite a demand for good cows. At one 
sale where 25 were disposed of prices ranged 
from $25 to 45.—Many farmers make their 
ice by damming up a small stream, or excavat- 
ing in a springy place. Others haul from the 
Mohawk river.——The pressed hay market is 
dull, but great quantities are being pushed into 
market as farmers wish to take advantage of 
the good roads. Butter is rather low for this 
time of year. Some farmers advocate and are 
in hopes that a cheese factory will be started 
here in the near future. Several years ago 
there were two factories here. 


Hamilton, Madison Co o, Feb 15—Smith 
Bros of this place had an auction sale of Jer- 
seys last week. About 32 nice dairy animals 
were disposed of at $20 to 35 per head. Farm- 
ers were unable to get to the station with their 
milk during the blizzard ofjlast week. Pres- 
ent price of milk 1.05 per 100 lbs. 


Litchfield, Herkimer Co 6, Feb 15—H. H. 


Davis recently closed out his last cheese at 9c 
per lb which was considered a _ price for 
skim cheese. Potatoes nearly all out of 
rowers’ hands.——E. H. Burdseye had, his 
fairy herd dehorned recently. Good cows 
high, bringing $35 to 40.—Hired help askin 
20to 25 per month for eight months wit 
board. Horses cheap and find slow sale. 
Good young teams selling as low as 165. 


Lysander, Onondaga Co a, Feb 15—Some 
farmers received lc per lb for Dutton corn. 
The price of common maize has declined to 
50 to 55c. Shippers at Lamsons paid 45 to 50c 
for potatoes last week. Peter Doran is ship- 

ing from Baldwinsville and paying 40c.—a 
arge serene of cabbage was grown last sea- 
son. For the early crop growers received 3c 

erhead. Late brought $2.50 to 6 per ton. 

he bulk of the buckwheat crop has been sold 
and delivered at 1c per 1b.——The past three 

ears have been quite disastrous ones for the 
armers’ co-operative insurance company of 
the towns of Clay, Camillus, Lysander and 
Van Buren. Notwithstanding the heavy 
losses and much damage by lightning the past 
season the rate of insurance has been below 
that of the old line companies. <A saving of 
over 26,000 was effected during the first 10 
years. Losses have been promptly adjusted 
and paid. The value of farm property now in- 
sured aggregates 3,000,000. Napoleon B. Clark 
and Edward Connell have recently died at 
the advanced age of 76. Both were prominent 
citizens of sterling character. Farmers are 
hiring help for next season. Single men get 
15 to 20 per month and married ones 200 to 300 
per year with house furnished. There are 
three creameries in this township, none of 
which are run on the co-operative plan. Fish- 
er & Garrett have erected a new building at 
Baldwinsville and begun the manufacture of 
their famous butter. The apple crop of ’%4 
was a source of c6nsiderable revenue to farm- 
ers. Prices ranged from 1.25 to 1.40 per bbl 
for choice stock, 1 for seconds, 30 to 40c per 
ewt for evaporating and 25c per cwt for cider. 

Mecklenburg, Schuyler Co oO, Feb 16—The 
badly drifted roads, together with the drop in 

Tice, has stopped the movement of hay.— 

illiiam Carman now has 100 winter lambs 
and has made some shipments. Some inter- 
est being taken in the new milk station at Tru- 
mansburg.——Peter Stilwel is getting out tim- 
ber for an addition to his barn. 


Middletown, Delaware Co, Feb 15 0—Cattle 
wintering well, but hay going rapidly. Abortion 
raging badly in Delaware’s fine dairies. Con- 
siderable butter sold and owners discouraged. 
Cows bring $25 to 30 at auction. Horses sell 
almost at buyers’ prices.——Potatoes and ap- 

les scarce and rotting badly Business not 

ooming with poor market for everything ex- 
cept wood. 

Minaville, Montgomery Co 0, Feb 16—Charles 
Brumigin sold his stock, farming utensils, etc, 
at public auetion Feb 19. He will move to Rot- 
terdam the coming spring.——William Plank 
& Son sold acarload of horses at auction at 
Amsterdam Feb 16. Veal in the local markets 
very dull for this time of year.—-Not as many 
changes among the farmers as usual this 
spring. 

Northumberland, Saratoga Co co, Feb 15— 
Stock wintering well and new milch cows sell- 
ing at $30 to 35 per head.—The Saratoga 
creamery made 133,567 lbs of butter last sea- 
son. The average selling price was nearly 
21}c. Patrons were paid 17}c and 298 worth of 
buttermilk was sold. 


New Baltimore, Greene Co a, Feb 15—There 


will be a number of auctions of farm stock and 
tools during the latter half of this month and 
the fore part of March by farmers who have 
































AMONG THE FARMERS 


sold or let- their farms. Nearly one-half of the 
farms here are-managed by tenants, mostly on 
shares.— Ambrose Day has been buying pine 
timber for piles to be used for diking in the 
Hudson river. 


South Salem, Westchester Co a, Feb 15— 


George Wilson has 600 bu of potatoes yet on 
hand. Apples are scarce and high. Eggs still 
scarce and beef has advanced somewhat in 
price.—Scarlet fever and whooping cough in- 
terfered'with the work in schools to some ex- 
tent. 


Schodack, Rensselaer Co o, Feb 15—Owing 
to the heavy fall of snow farmers have been 
able to get a good supply of wood and logs. 
Cows selling at $30 to 35 per head, but not 
much in demand. Butter a drug in the mar- 
ket.—David L. Snook of Schodack sold his 
farm to Daniel Brooner for 2200. 


The American Institute Farmers’ Club held its 
regular monthly meeting at its rooms in New 
York, Dr A. 8S. Heath presiding. A paper by 
Prof Conn was read which told of his famous 
bacillus No 41, the specific microbe which he 
uses in cream for ripening and producing but- 
ter of superior flavor—in short, enabling him to 
make June butter in January. An interesting 
but informal talk was given by Mr Lawrence 
of the firm of Lawrence & Durland, makers of 
fancy cheese at Chester, N Y. Ina brief his- 
tory of the business, he told how he began 
with a consumption of 100 qts of milk a week, 
which has now grown to 10,000 qts daily. His 
principal traffic is in Neufchatel and cream 
cheese (the latter is his invention), though he 
makes Brie, Isigny and others. He made an 
exhibit of his goods which was greatly appre- 
ciated. Messrs J. J. Neuenschwander of Mon- 
toe, N Y, also showed specimens of their Brie 
and Isigny cheeses, both of superlative quality. 
It was a revelation to many present to find that 
the cheeses they had been buying for imported 

oods were really made in the state of New 

fork. Chairman Dr Heath had the bill read, 
which has been recently introduced in the 
New York legislature, which proposes to estab- 
lish a tuberculosis commission. It was hearti- 
ly denounced by almost every one present. 
Prof James Cheeseman said the proposed bill 
was vicious. He placed more faith in sanitary 
methods than in the stamping out process. 
“Kill every diseased animal in the state,” said 
he, ‘and with unchanged environments you 
will have, in five years’ time, as much of tuber- 
culosis as before.”’ 

Tully Valley (Onondaga) grange, No 646, of Car- 
diff at its last meeting installed the following offi- 
cers: M, Albertus Bailey; 0, W. W. Estey; L, Clark 
Estey ; 8, H. D. Richardson; T, Patrick Riley; G K, 
Jason Stearns; C, George L.Green. The lady offi- 
cers were not present. This grange has not been 
very prosperous of late and meeiings have been 
irregular, but there seems a little more interest 
and it is hoped the meetings will be better attend- 
ed and more profitable. Brother Estey takes 
great interest in the society and furnishes a hall 
free for its use. 





LONG ISLAND. 


Commack, Feb 15—Many lost a good share of 
the vegetables stored in cellars during the cold 
snap. Stock not properly housed has suffered 
fearfully.——The outlook for next season is 
bright and the acreage cultivated will be great- 
er than in previous years. Some of the pickle 
houses are already taking contracts for next 
summer’s crop at $1.25 per thousand. A 
farmers’ meeting continuing two days was re- 
cently held at Huntington at which an unusual 
interest in agriculture was manifested. 








Terryville, Feb 12—The farmers’ meeting in 
Athena hall Feb 6 was quite well attended 
despite the intense cold. E. E. Davis of Co- 
ram delivered the address of welcome and Dr 
L. L. Van Slyke of Geneva followed with a 
talk on reform in the purchase and use of com- 
mercial fertilizers. N. Hallock read a paper 
on small fruits, his remarks having special 


. reference to the strawberry, raspberry, plums 


and grapes. Preston E. Terry read a very in- 
teresting paper on agricultural periodicals. In 
the evening the treatment of diseases of small 
fruits and farm crops with stereopticon illus- 
trations was ably hendied by W. Paddock, 
assistant horticulturist at Geneva. Hews fol- 
lowed by the station entomologist at Jamaica, 
F. A. Serrine, who talked about insects that 
infest squash, cabbage and potatoes. Privi- 
leges and opportunities and how to improve 
them was a topic that had to be passed over on 
account of the illness of S. B. Strong to whom 
it had been assigned. The farmers were great- 
ly pleased and hope that meetings may be 
held here from year to year. 


Yaphank, Feb 15—The severe cold has 


an, all movement of vegetables to market. 
-—Farmers are sledding wood and _ logs. 
Some cord wood being cut.——Farmers hiring 
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help at same rate as last year. 


; A canning fac- 
tory is needed here. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown, Feb 15—At the recent annual 


meeting of the stockholders of the Lehigh Co 
agricultural society the following officers were 
elected: President, Jeremiah Roth ; vice-presi- 
dent, R. R. Ritter; treasurer, V. D. Barner; 
secretary, W. K. Mohr. The society will hol 
its next annual fair here Sept 23-27. 

Factoryville, Wyoming Co (—The milk de- 
os at this place has been sold to parties in 

cranton who propose to put in separators and 
ship cream instead of milk in part at least.—— 
There has been another milk depot built here, 
also by Scranton parties. It re sed a certain 
number of cans at the uniform price of 2c in 
summer and 3c during winter. The milk goes 
to Scranton by team.——A milling firm in the 
extreme northern part of Lackawanna Co 
claims to sell 18,000 i of western corn yearly 
besides large quantities of wheat and oats and 
all to parties in that county. A large part goes 
to farmers and dairymen. 


Westfall, Pike Co o, Feb 15--J. Westbrook, 


Sr,afarmer of Milford township, died last 
week, after a short illness.——J. W. Palmer 
has purchased a flock of 20 ewes in Sussex Co, 
N J, for the 8. M. Palmer estate.——Township 
election occurred at Matamoras Feb 19,.—-— 
Stages and railroad trains tied up and farmers 
completely snowed in last week. John G. 
Miller of Newark, N J, has bought one of the 
farms belonging to the S. M. Palmer estate. 
He takes possession this spring. 





CONNECTICUT, 





Barkhamsted—Demand for firewood light 
and the price has dropped to $3.50.—Feed- 
ing quality of hay poor and more grain needed 
for cows. Creamery patrons complain of low 

rices for their products. ——Mr Baird of Tol- 
and has bought the Talmage farm for 800, 
Real estate in better demand than for some 
time. 


Bethlehem— Potatoes are working up a little 
in price andnow worth 65 to 75c at the stores 
in Waterbury.——Several local poultrymen 
are feeding green cut bone and are well pleas- 
ed with it.——Sheep raisers have lambs com- 
ing on and most of the young animals are 
doing nicely. 

Coventry—Roads badly blocked with snow 
and mails irregular. The zero weather caused 
considerable damage in the way of injuring 
fruit in cellars, bursting water pipes, freezin 
house plants, etc. Corn meal $1.05, eggs 28 an 
30c, butter 30c, cottonseed meal 1.10, potatoes 
75c, pork 6he. 

Woodbury—Sheep are being slaughtered by 
scores. Hollister Dakely killed 150 in one 
week and F. Peck a large number for the Wa- 
terbury market. No sales of wool have been 
made and the tobacco trade is still dead. Cat- 
tle, except cows, are dull.— Hay is being used 
up fast.——J. G. Curtis has a number of spring 
lambs that are doing well. Milk very scarce. 
——Potatoes 65 and 70c, butter 25c, eggs 24c. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this cl OER 
on this page and under this heading in the MI 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
— returns and prove a paying investment. 

ddress 


AMERICAN At RICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 

Lbs. yellow Strasburg onion seed grown from_selectad 
50 oo hg also 500 bua pallet Strasburg setts. Write for 
samples and prices. JOHN REPP, Glassboro, N. J. 


)GGS from pure rose comb White Leghorns; best layers on earth, 
“4 20 eggs guaranteed fertile for $1. . B. JONES, Hartland, Vt. 
. 














TRAWBERRY, Raspberry and Blackberry plants, also berry 
boxes. FRANK YARKER, Charlotte, N. Y. 
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The Foreign Trade in Hops. 


Exports of hops in December as compared 
with those of the previous month show an in- 
crease of 1,693,124 lbs or nearly 73 per cent. 
This is an unusually large increase for Decem- 
ber. The total amount is larger than that of 
the corresponding month a year ago, but the 
value falls far below, the price p lb being just 
one-half what it was in Dec, ‘%. For the 
four months of the trade year there is a large 
decrease in quality and value as compared with 
last year. The import business has been on 
the mend, the comparatively low prices having 
probably stimulated importers to action. The 
total value of exported hops in the calendar 
year 18% was $2,124,511, which is $1,725,601 
less than in ‘93 and $307,895 less than the five- 
year average, The value of imports 
during the 12 months ended Dee 31, ‘4, was 


1880-95. 


$640,569, or $151,598 less than “93 and $485,054 
less than the average for five years. These 


figures do not indicate smaller quantities but 
show how prevailing low prices have affected 
the trade. The tables of exports and imports 
for December are given below: 

WHERE OUR HOPS WENT TO. 





1894 1893 
Sept 1-Dee 31 Sept i-Vee 3l 

Pounds Value Pounds Value 
U Kingdom, 7,507,600 825,637 9,660,279 $2,216,580 
Gerimany, 1,il5 4 13,593 
Oiher Europe, 7,020 30,053 
Brit N America, 213,123 27,117 
Mexico, 91,930 1,127 
Central America, 10,482 948 
Cuba, 1,283 319 
Porto Rico, 1,783 163 
San Domingo, - 41 
Other West Indies, 3,495 473 581 
South America, 8,078 9x2 1,631 
Brit Australia, 118,930 14,875 18,781 
Brit Ind and E Ind, 40,150 4.445 11,500 
Other countries, 32,088 4,687 1,774 





Total 
Equal to 44,650 bales 56,364 bales 
Average price, 10.9¢ 22.7¢ 
THE EXPORT TRADE. 
1894 1893 
Exports, Sept 1-Nov 30, 3,967 919 6,455,684 
“ Dec, 3,993,087 3,690,708 
” four months, 
Value, Sept 1-Nov 30, 
“ Jec, 
“ four months, 
Value # fb, Sept 1-Nov 30, 10.9¢ 
= 7 eC, 11.2¢ 
Av value four months, ll.c 
IMPORTS OF HOPS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 
1894 1893 
Imports, Sept 1-Nov 30, 764,706 122,608 
on ec, 146,345 
- four months, 268,953 
Value, Sept |-Nov 30, #74894 
bed Dec, 86,673 
“ four months, 


Value ® Ib, Sept 1-Nov 30, 
+“ 





ec, 
Av value four months, 





Germany’s December Trade. 


The German figures for December, as given 
in the custom house statement, show a decided 
falling off in the export trade as compared with 
the previous month but report a total for the 
month which is over 44 times that of the cor- 
responding month in ’93. For the four months 
of the trade year to Dee 31, the same condition 
is also shown, the total exports being 181,640 
ewts against 37,052 ewts during the same period 
last year. That Germany is becoming inde- 
pendent in her hop trade is shown by taking 
the import statement in connection with the 
foregoing export figures. As the exportation 
of hops has increased so the importation has 
decreased, the nionth of December showing 
smaller figures than November, and the im- 
ports for the four months being just about one- 
half those from Sept 1 to Dee 31 inclusive, in 
93. Below are these figures in detail given in 
ewts of 110 lbs: 


——Exports——~ ———Im ports——,, 
Dee 4mos 4mos Dee 4mos 4mos 
. "ws . "93 


"4 3 "94 

United States, 3,978 13.262 1,804 — _ _ 
Austria, 2,742 16,574 4,194 8,450 34,552 42,626 
England, 8,172 52,226 4,454 M4 58 -- 
Russia, 2,792 11,976 440 144 170 9,154 
France, 2,404 «14,430 = =6,514 340 4% _— 
Switzerland, 1,964 5,428 3,224 — — - 
Belgium, 8,170 §=34,616 4,240 38 128 8,066 
Sweden, 1,624 2,662 2.124 _ _ - 
Other countries, 10,100 30,464 10,038 18 64 11,574 

Totals, 41,654 181,640 37,032 9,044 35,468 71,420 

————EEE 


The Hop [ovement and [Mar‘et. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


NEW YORK, Feb 19—Transactions of the week 
have been limited and the market in general has 
ruled quiet being bare of any distinctly newffea- 
ture. Now and then thereisa temporary demand 
for the choice grades but holders of such retain a 
confident feeling and are determined to hold 
their hops for better prices. It is rumored that 
brewers are now pretty well stocked up for some- 








time to come and are therefore not anxious buyers. 
Export business has been brought nearly toa stand- 
still by,the severe weather at sea and as this was 
almost the main standby of the hop market, its 
absen. e is felt to a marked degree. Lower grade 
and inferior qualities are wholly neglected aud 
weak. In interior New York state few sales are 
reported, those having crops on hand preferring 
to hoid than sell at present quotations. Euro- 
pean markets exhibit no especial change, re- 
maining firm for choice lots, but having on hand 
altogether too many of second-rate quality. On 
the Pacific coast conditions remain about as last 
reported. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Feb 13 Feb 15 Feb 18 

State N ¥ crop 'M choice, ll 10@i1 10@11 
” ve “ “med to prime, 8@10 3@9 8@9 
_ = * com, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
“ “ “ 93 choice, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
* oe *“ © ¢om toprime, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
= * old olds, 2@ 2@3 2@3 

Pacific 4 choice, Il 

Pe * med to prime, 8@10 8@10 
o "#3 choice, 6@7 6a7 

” “ com to prime, 3440545 344@5% 
Bavarian, new, 22@26 22@26 
Bohemian “* » 23@28 23@28 
Altmarks, “ 19@21 19@21 





Reports from the Plantations. 


NOTES FROM THE NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

BOUCKVILLE (Madison), Feb 11—George Parker 
has sold 80 bales of hops at 6e per lb. Most hold- 
ers still remain firm and will not sell at present. 
The acreage will undoubtedly be considerably de- 
creased next spring. 





The Excitement Over Tuberculosis may be fitly 
termed the latest American fad. The people 
seem to have lost sight of the fact that the dis- 
ease is on the decrease instead of increasing. 
The average farmer is fast learning to give his 
domestic animals better care and thus increas- 
ing their vitality. Thus cared for, they are 
better prepared to resist the disease germs. 
Having a large veterinary cattle practice in 
several counties of western New York I do 
not hesitate to say that there is 20 per cent less 
tuberculosis among cattle than there was 15 
years ago.—[Dr C. D. Smead, V S, Logan, N Y. 

“Mammzy’s knittin’ dad a pair 0’ socks ?” 

wad |, 

*“An’ what ’s dad a-doin of?” 

“*Prayin’ to the Lord fer shoes!’ 





“No, ma’am,”’ sighed Mrs McGinnis to the 
church visitor, ‘‘] can’t seem to keep Johnny 
from swearing, nohow. He’s only three and 
a wouldn't believe what things he'll say. 

ere, Johnny, swear for the lady.”’ 





PLANTS, Ete. FRUIT and ORNA- 
MENTAL. We offer a full line of the best 
at Bottom Price. Write now for catalogue. 
FLEMER & FELMLY, - ROSELLE, N. J. 








We will pay $100 for 10 ears of corn—$10 an ear—and 
furnish seed free from which to raise it. For full par- 
ticulars address WestERN PLowman, Mouing, ILL, 


$10: FOR AN EAR OF CORN 





Our Pumps Have Automatie 
Agitators and Do Best Work, 
Everybody says so. 


logue and book 
struction 4e. Circulars 
FiELD FORCE PUMP C®., 
100 Bristol Ave., Lockport, N. Y¥. 
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THE ONWARD I/1ARCH 


of Consumption is 
stopped short by Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery. If 
ou haven’t waited 
eyond reason, 
there’s complete re- 
covery and cure. 

Although by many 
believed to be incur- 
able, there is the 
evidence of hundreds 
of living witnesses to 
the fact that, in all 
its earlier stages, con- 
sumption is a curable 
disease. Not every 
case, but a large per- 
centage of cases, and 
we believe, fully 98 

- " " per cent. are cured 
by Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
even after the disease has progressed so 
far as to induce repeated bleedings from 
the lungs, severe lingering cough with 
copious expectoration (including tubercu- 
lar matter), great loss of flesh and extreme 
emaciation and weakness. 

Do you doubt that hundreds of such cases 
reported to us as cured by ‘‘ Golden Med- 
ical Discovery ’’ were genuine cases of that 
dread and fatal disease ? You need not take 
our word tor it. They have, in nearly every 
instance, been so pronounced by the best 
and most experienced home pliysicians, 
who have no interest whatever in mis- 
representing them, and who were often 
strongly prejudiced and advised against 
a trial of ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery,”’ 
but who have been forced to ‘confess that 
it surpasses, in curative power over this 
fatal malady, all other medicines with 
which they are acquainted. Nasty cod- 
liver oil and its filthy ‘‘emulsions’’ and 
mixtures, had been tried in nearly all these 
cases and had either utterly failed to bene- 
fit, or had only seemed to benefit a little for 
a short time. IJixtract of malt, whiskey, 
and various preparations of the hypophos- 
phites had also been faithfully tried in vain. 

The photographs of a large number of 
those cured of consumption, bronchitis, 
lingering coughs, asthma, chronic nasal 
catarrh and kindred maladies, have been 
skillfully reproduced in a book of 160 
pages which will be mailed to you, on re- 
ceipt of address and six cents in stamps, 
You can then write those cured and learn 
their experience. AddressWORLD’s DISPEN- 





SARY MEDICAL AssociaTION, Buffalo, N.Y. 








[GRASS IS KING 


We are the only seedsmen making the growing of 
farm seeds. grasses and clovers a great specialty. Our 
Extra Grass and Clover Mixtures last a lifetime with- 
out renewal. Prices dirtcheap. Mammoth farm 

catalogue and ampe of Grass Mixture free for 7¢. 
Postage, JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., La Crosse, Wis. 


SPRAY sicsne 


Send for illustrated catalogue. JOHN J. McGOWEN, Ithaca, N. Y. 























Our Business 
Growing Seed 


for practical farmers — Potatoes, Corn, Oats, Barley, Buck- 


wheat, and Beans. 


You may buy cheaper seeds than ours, 


but you cannot buy any better, if as good. Our first thought 
is quality—true to name and true to form. 
$150 in gold as premiums to growers of our seeds this 


year. Write for particulars. 


We are the largest growers of Strictly Farm Seeds in 


America. 


How we became so is told in our Catalogue, 
which we want to send you. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEED CO., 


Honeoye Falls, New York. 








THE 


Cutting Green and Selling Green. 





The following item was found in the columns of 
the New York Tobacco Leaf, but I judge was 
taken from another paper: 

“When will our farmers learn from experience 
that they cut their crops too early, thereby injur- 
ing the leaf to a great extent? They never seem 
to realize this very plain fact, and it is wholly 
their own fault that crops are often left on their 
hands as being useless and unsalable. Recently 
we examined a crop of 5 a raised by one of our 
best farmers, who acknowledged that it would be 
worth fully a third more if it had stood in the 
field ten days longer.”’ 

It is fortunate growers have pretty broad shoul- 
ders and can stand all the blame thrown on them. 
Some New York city dealers are abusing the 
growers. for trying to dispose of crops (whieh 
these dealers will not buy except at prices that 
will suit them) at auction, and here is a paper 
pitching into growers for doing what dealers have 

required of them. This cutting green was first 
done by orders of those dealers who bought in the 
field and contrary to the judgment of growers. 
Many growers have said that they did this know- 
ing that the crop would not be what it should be, 
but as they had sold they did what the owners 
wished. The blame must rest upon the dealers’ 
desire to have tobacco which was not ripened, 
but which would be light in color. 

One of the good results which should arise 
from the adoption of the auction system will be 
the stopping of the selling of tobacco by growers 
before it is in thoroughly marketable condition, i 
e, fit for the cigarm:ker’s table. Some growers 
are in favor of selling in the field or in the bun- 
dle arguing that it relieved them of running the 
risk of the crop turning out bad; but they argue 
wrong for no dealer ever bought acrop oe did 
not take this turning out badly into consider- 
ation and who paid accordingly—in other 
words, he put a price on the crop, be it ever so 
good while green, which would prevent him loss 
ifit did not eure all right and therefore the grow- 
er has been made to take the risk every time. Al- 
though the best time to sell a thing is when it is 
just ready for sale, yet the auction system will 
not prevent the grower from selling in the bundle 
or even in the fieldif he so elects.—[H. T. Duffield, 
New York. 

— an 


NEW YORK. 


BALDWINSVILLE—The tobacco 
shoveled out. The crops of Daniel 
es, H. E. Munroe 12 cs and Mrs ( 
"94 leaf, were sold atpt. Lee & Dunham have 
men at work assorting. 


At New York City. 


aggregate sales of last week as reported 
although no 
leaf, 


has not been 
Tilley of 19 
1. A.'Curtis 6 es, all 
30 


The 
make a very creditable showing, 
large transactions were made. Of domestic 
Wisconsin, 93 Pennsylvaniaand choice Connecti- 
eut Havana wrappers met with some demand. 
Binders are eagerly picked up by jobbers and 
manufacturers at reported high prices. There 
seems to be quite a diversity of opinion among 
dealers as to the outcome of the auction sale 
movement. A number think the sales will be a 
success; others prognosticate a failure. Those 
who say they will be failures are generally those 
who hope they will be. Leaf dealers and cigar 
manufacturers living outside New York city have 
intimated they would attend auction sales, all of 
which is encouraging for growers. Among re- 
porte -d sales of last week by dealers were 75 
es *92 N E Hav at 15 to 40c, 17%5 es °93 
N E Hav at 6 to 12e, 300 cs 92 Ct Hav wrappers at 
35@55e, 250 es Ct Hav wrappers at p t, 50 cs ’92 Hous- 
atonic (Mass) wrappers at 30@35e, 100 es °93 N Y 
Hav at 6@8c, 110 es 93 Pa broad leaf B’s at 944@1l1c, 
100 es 91 Pa seedleaf at 111 (a 13¢e, 200 cs "93 Pa Hav 
at 1014@1034c, 50 cs °93 Pa Hav at 13c, 100cs ’92 Pa 
Hav at 12c, 200 cs 93 Pa Hav B’s and C’s at 1114 be. 
The market for Havana leaf has been steady with 
a tendency to higher prices. Sumatra was dull 
and sales meagre. It, is surprising how soon Su- 
matra dealers’journals in the city discover that the 
next crop of Sumatra is “of very inferior quality,” 
especially since those dealers find themselves 
tied hand and foot with $25,000,000 worth of the 
foreign leaf on hand. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


NORTH HATFIELD—Sutter Bros continue to pick 
up crops through Agent Billings at 10 to 12e for 
Havana in the bundle. Few growers will sell at 
those rates, however. The crop is assorting fully 
65 % wrappers. 





CONNECTICOT. 


WinpDsoR—The exchange has designated Wind- 
sor Loeks, Boston Neck and Agawam as tlie 
points for growers to ship their leaf while await- 
ing sale by auction. In Windsor Locks tobacco is 
to be delivered to Eugene Brown, in Boston Neck 
to Daniel I. King and in Agawam to G. D. Fisk. 

LANESVILLE—Nine-tenths of the °94 tobacco has 
been sold in this section. 

NEW MILFORD—At Webotuck, 
sales of tobacco have been made: M.& C. Dutch- 
er, G. W. Dutcher, Hugh jHunter, W. J. Pierce, 
John Cronkwright, Stephen Tousand, John Gid- 
dings, Lewis Orton and George Platt. Peter 
Mulligan sold to M. Almer. 


the following 


PENNSYLVANIA—Lancaster dealers report busi- 
ness growing steadily more dul] the past month 
and last week sales aggregated only 150 cs. Some 
tobacco has been sold in growers districts but not 
in any such quantity asin past years. Up to the 
severe cold snap, seedleaf was selling at 5 to 12c, 
Havana at 6 to 24c, inferior _ bringing 6 to 10c 
while choice lots sold at 14 to 18c 
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THE COOLEY CREASIER 


Continues_to Lead the World in all the 


Gravity Methods of Raising Cream. 


A PERFECT SKIMMER. 


I have a 6-can,a 4can anda 3can Cooley Cabi- 
1 think they are as perfect a Creamer 
I have my temperature at 40° 
when I strain the milk in, and lean get every bit 
of cream in 4 hours, testing by the Babcock Tester, 
as I have tried it repe: utedly and could not geta 
the cream 
I have seen a good many Creamers, but none to beat 

It separates all the cream perfectly, and is easily 


net Creamer. 
as can be made 





trace of butter fat. The butter made from 
grain and flavor. 
the Cooley Cabinet. 
* cleaned and eared for. 
£ Creamers, and prefer the Creamers to the Separator. 
Erie, Pa. -» Nov. 5, 1894. 


Send for illustrated pamphlet giving full description and details and hundreds of testimonials. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - - Bellows Falls, Vt. 





I have tried the Centrifugal Cream Separators in competition with my Cooley 
Cc. H. WALBRIDGE, 
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has no rival for 
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tHE LATEST 
al ONL 25 CALIBRE 


REPEATER 
MADE. 





Made in all styles and lengths—regular and TAKE- 
DOWN. 
Write for Catalogue to 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 


Nitrate of Soda 


Best, 














quickest and cheapest fertilizer 
known; 15-16 per cent. of Nitrogen, 
equal to 20 per cent. Ammonia. Don't 
wait for years for results from bone dust, 
blood, and other slow manures, when you 
can have all your money back in the crop 
you apply it to. The annual agricultural 
consumption of this article has increased 
from 250,000 tons to 1,000,000 tons during 
the last 10 years. Sold in large or small 
quantities. Write for pamphlet. 


JAS. S. BURROUGHS & CO., 
56 and 58 Pine St., New York. 


COLUMBIAN RASPBERRY. 


originator offers plants of this new variety for 
Send for circular yiving full particulars, Experi- 
Price $5 per dozen; 50 cents 





The 
sale. 
ment Station reports, etc. 
each; one-half dozen $2.50. 

JOS. T. THOMPSON, Oneida, N. Y. 
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EURERA FENCE CO NO5 
RICHMOND : 





WIREAND 
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ES. oF GREE HOUSES. 


TREES anc PLANTS 


We offer a large and fine stockof overs Soper neon ot 

ruit and Ornamental Trees. 

ines, Small Fruits, Hedge Pat rule and 
Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced catalogue mailed 











free. Established in 18p2. 
PHOENIX i COMPANY,P. 0. Box 1215, 
Bue’rs to Sidney Tutti Bloomington, 
= Foot Power 
wqemaet f ecm Screw cutting 
Automatic 
a es Cross Feed 


9 and 12 inch Swing. 
New Designs. Novel Features. 
Send for Catalogue B 
SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
35 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


EVERGREENS. 


Largeststock in Amere 
. ica, including 
Colorado Blue Spruce 

and Douglas Spruce 

of Colorado. 

Also Ornamental, 
» Shadeand Forest Trees, 
% Tree Seeds, Etc 

R. DOUGLAS & SONS, 
Waukegan, LL 


._Delicate Cake 


Easily removed without breaking. 
Perfection Tins require no 
greasing. 10 styles, round, 
square and oblong. 2 layer tins 

———— by mail 30cts. Circulars Free. 
AgentsW ante. oy Kichardson Mfg. Co., 5 8t., Bath, N.¥. 























FREE | 24% 


of all of oor PIANOS Shades ORGANS, 


ect the 


Send for our new 1 896 Catae- 
logue, i 


Remem ber—We are the only 
actual manufacturers 
aes tothe general public 
at factory, cost —the 
eal Lxact Value for 
money, there are No Agents, Dealers 
or Middlemen’s lrofits A 


CASH, cron EASY PAY- 
MENT 


™} circumstances. 
= shipped on 3) days" tria] in your own 
home uncer our epecial 25 
years. Wo money required in advance, $s 
Safe delivery to [e pecs guaranteed, & 
TERMS :—No 


illustrated in colors; 
containing full descriptions" 


only firm where you 
dded. 
to suit your own 
anos and 


warrant for 


tisfaction, No Pay. 





for only #16 





Don’t fail to write at once to 


Note.—As an advertisement we will sel! 
to the first purchaser in a place one of our 
finest her ey 6 


PARLOR ORGANS for $25.00. All 
extras for each instrument. FREE. 


ally fitted and finished 
O—or one of our latest 
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CORNISH & CO., Washington, New Jersey. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


New York State— At Albany, active and firm. 
Good to ch creamery 24@26c P tb, dairy 23@25c.— 
At Buffalo, N ¥Y emy 23a24c, Elgin 25¢c, dairy 16@ 
20¢c, prints 24@27e.—At Syracuse, good to ch emy 
22a23c, dairy 18@20c.—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 
18a@20ec.—At South Salem, Westchester Co, 28¢.— 
At North Litehfield, Herkimer Co, 20@22c.—At 
Sloansville, Schoharie Co, 18¢c.—At Canajoharie, 
Montgomery Co, 20¢c.—At Commuck, Suffolk 
Co, 30. 

At New York, prices are irregular and the feel- 
ing is weak under quite liberal receipts and slow 
demand. NY fall-made ecmy 13@1l%c »p tb, Elgin 
and other western extra 24¢, firsts 21@23c, seconds 
18 a20¢c, June extra 20c, N ¥ dairy half-tubs extra 
“le, firsts 18@20c, tubs and firkins extra 16@17e, 
iirkins 16@17¢e, western imt emy firsts 1k@18e, sec- 
onds 10lg@lle, western dairy firsts I4q@l5e, extra 
June factory firkins 12@12%c, tubs lle, fresh ex- 
tras I4e, ch fresh rolls 13@1l4c. Add la2e P tb to 
the above for small selections of choice and 
faney goods. 

At Boston, a steady moderate demand for best 
vrades at former prices, second-class stock dull. 
Extra Vt emy 25@26e p th, extra N Y 25c, northern 
firsts 22@24c, eastern cmy 21@23c, extra northern 
June emy 21@22c, western 18@20c, extra Vt dairy 
21ie, N Y¥ 20e, Vtand N Y firsts 19c, western dairy 
firsts 4c, western imt emy 18c, western ladle firsts 
l4e ise, extra emy in boxes, or in trunks in ¥4 and 
1o-th prints 26@27e, extra dairy do 22c. 





The Cheese Trade. 


New York State—At Albany, firm under good 
demand. Full cream cheddars l0@lle ® tb, flats 
9, a10%2¢, pound skims 6@8ec, imt Swiss 13@l4ce.— 
At Buffalo, ch 10144@12e, skims 5@8ce.—At Syracuse, 
10alie.—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 11@12c. 

At New York, market quiet but in good shape, 
especially firm for fancy colored. N Y full cream 
Sept large colored 1144@114%4c P th, white 10% @llec, 
ch 10!, a1034¢, good to prime 10@10%%c, good fey col- 
ored 113, @12c, white 114¢c, common to prime 9@ 
1144c, Chenango Co part skims, ch small 8@84c, 
large 7a7%¥4e, fair to prime 44,@6c, Pa skims 2c, 
domestic Swiss firsts 12@12%4c, seconds 11@114¢c. 

At Boston, in moderate demand, prices un- 
changed and steady. Fine late-made large north- 
ern have a moderate sale. N Y and Vt extra 11% 
all'.c P tb, firsts 91,@10'¢e, seconds 6@8c, western 
lla@li',e, firsts 914@10'4¢c, seconds 6@8c, sage 12a 
12),c, part skims 4@6c, extra O flats llc, firsts 9@ 
10c. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, general steadiness prevails, 
receipts being more nearly normal. The exchange 
price remains 2%c p qt and the surplus $1.47 p 
can of 49 qts. Receipts at N Y by the railroads 
and from all other sources in 40-qt cans for tne 
week ending Feb 18 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY. LE& West RR, 31,244 973 151 
N Y¥ Central, 20,593 179 716 
N Y¥, Ont & West, 19,961 434 - 
West Shore, 6,404 248 410 
N Y, Sus & West, 12,086 195 5 
Del, Lack & West, $2,720 417 ~ 
NY & Putnam, 5,480 = as 
New Haven & H, 5,512 3 = 
H R “T”" Co, 6,187 269 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,421 24 ~ 
Lone Island, 1,305 = _ 
N J Central, 1,898 26 — 
Other sources, 4,650 — — 

Total receipts, 150,461 2,847 1,282 

Daily average, 21,493 407 183 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y¥ 
& Putnam RRto High Bridge during the periods 
named were as follows: 

Week of *Feb 10 Feb 3 Jan 27 Jan 20 Jan 13 Jan6 Jan 
Hammonds, 34 37 39 39 37 36 151 
Merritts Cor, 108 116 116 118 124 115 473 
Kitchawan, 58 5 7 ! 
Croton Lake, 108 116 124 115 109 105 453 
Yorktown,” §22 
Amawalk, 189 =s-:184 194 197 §=6—182~—s«169 742 
West Somers, 144 153 143 138 134 118 533 
Baldwin Place, 461 532 540 532 523 474 
Mahopac Falls, 163 282 273 277 249 255 1,054 
Mahopac Mines, lll 188 186 184 li7 178 725 
Lake Mahopac, 128 136 136 146 «=6142”~—s«d159 583 


Crofts, 94 157 166 161 151 143 621 
Carmel, 1i7 218 202 191 253 270 916 
Brewster, 45 76 67 72 73 72 284 
Hopewell, 410 749 778 746 748 658 2,930 
Storm ville, 168 = 316 297 299 284 «6288 ~—s«d2:, 168 
Poughquag, 409 «6714 699 681 646 623 2,649 
Pawlings, 5 ll ll 12 ll 12. 46 


Reynoldsville, 425 729 723 708 109 624 
Paterson, 65 113 101 109 103 103 


3,764 5,503 5,467 5,414 4,685 5,013 20,579 


« ane 329 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 243 from 
arme.L 

“Am much interested in the discussion of the 
milk question in the AGRICULTURIST,” writes E. 
G. Owen of Bradford county, Pa, “and hope it 
may be the means of developing a plan that will 
bring the producers and consumers nearer to- 
gether and thereby dismiss some of the middle- 
men. What is meant by such expressions as ‘the 


it 
Pays 


To advertise in the AGRICULTURIST under’ the head of 
Farmers’ Exchange. you have anything to sell you can 
find a ready buyer, and this, too, at a very slight expense. 


Totals, 








' plenty of 














OUR DAIRY /NTERESTS 


milk exchange price is 2%c p qt,’ when in fact on 
the L V ruad, at least, the exchange price is %e 
above what the farmers receive and has been 
ever since the shipping stations were established 
on this line?’ The quotations of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST are all right. The trouble is that 
the writer does not understand the situation. 
The price made by the exchange which is quoted 
as paid to farmers is paid to those farmers who 
ship their milk direct to N Y on their own re- 
sponsibility. They ship such milk to their own 
customers and make their own collections or do 
it through an agent. The price that milk ship- 
pers, who buy from farmers, pay for the product 
is another matter. They generally do pay 4 or 
4c less than the exchange price. There are 
lines, and among them the L V, on 
which farmers receive the exchange price. There 
is no discrimination against them. If a farmer 
does not want to sell for %e off the exchange 
price he must buy more cans, secure Customers 
tor his milk and ship it direct. 





Situation of New Jersey Producers, 
The production of milk is the principal industry 





in northern New Jersey. 


cows, milk cans, ice-houses and natural springs of 


The country is full of 


water. It hasa fine well-watered pasture land 
and is near the great markets. Generally the 
cows are not thoroughbreds, but a mixed stock. 
One farmer has aduiry of thoroughbred Dutch 
cows. He bought a few calves anc raised his 
present dairy. The cows give large quantities of 


rich milk and the butcher gets no heifer calves 
from that dairy. Few farmers raise calves 
and the expense of buying new cows is 
frequent and great. Another evil effect of rais- 
ing no calves is that the quality of the dairy 
changes with every cow sold or bought. But the 


farm in northern New Jersey is made to bear too 
many expenses. The monthly feed bill is great 
and makes an ugly substraction from the monthly 
income for milk sold. Farmers also need to give 
attention tothe right adjustment of the markets 
to themselves. The markets for milk are the lo- 
cal creameries and condenseries and the city 
markets. The local markets pay “4c less than 
the city. Then if the city markets reduce the 
price 4c per qt, the local markets make %c on 
every quart. 








Biood Diseases 


such as Scrofula and Anzwmia, Skin Eruptions and Pale or 
Sallow Complexions, are speedily cured by 


Scott’s Emulsion 














TRADE MARK. 


Send for pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion, 
Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Ail druggists. 50 cents and $I. 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 
edy so quickly and effectively enriches and 
purifies the blood and gives nourishment 
tothe whole system. It is pleasant to take 
and easy on the stomach. 

Thin, Emaciated Persons and all 
suffering from Wasting Diseases are re- 
stored to health by Scott’s Emulsion. 

Be sure you get the bottle with our 
trade-mark on it. Refuse cheap substitutes! 


No other rem- 


FREE. 








All Veterinary Surgeons Endorse 


WILBUR’S HEAVE CURE 


the Infallible Remedy. A cure effected or your money 
back. 75e. per package by mail, $5.00 per doz. pack- 
ages by express ;*or at all druggists. Address 

WILBUR SEED MEAL CO., 
Reed and Lake Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 


COPPER TREE LABELS. 


An indestructible label for trees, shrubs, ete. Will 
last a lifetime. Writing always distinet. Send 2e 
stamp for samples. 50e per hundred, or by 
mail prepaid for 65c. 


CHESHIRE MFG. CO., West Cheshire, Conn. 














Why pa; 
fence when you can make the 
best Woven Wire F 
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Larimer’s Ditching Plow 
= Some With SUB-SOIL 
Attachment. 
Send Stamp for Cir- 
culars to 
Larimer Ditching 
Plow Co, 
Crab Tree, Penn’a. 
Mention this paper. 

























7 . E A fine 14k gold pla 
b\ S: ind, ted watch to every 
tem a reader of this paper. 


Set. Cut this out and send it to us with 
g ORyour full name and address, and we 
i willsend you one of these elegant, 
ye richly jeweled, gold finished watches 

L ft by express for examinat 






», and if 
you think it is equal in appearance to 
any $25.00 goldwatch pay our sample 
price, $2.75, and itis yours. Wesend 
with the watch our guarantee that 
) you can return it at any time within 

mone year if not satisfactory, and if 
you sell or cause the sale of six we 
will give you One Free. Write at 
once, as we shall send out samples 
for 60 days only. Address 


THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
& IMPORTING CO. 
$34 Dearborn St., Chicago, t 





FARMER MILES’ SEVENTH 
ANNUAL CLASS 

Of Equine Surgery and Ridgs- 

ling horse castration opens, 

April 3d. For terms and partic- 

ulars write him at Charleston, Illinois. 


"GEM" CLOVER CUTTER 





=~. 





BEST IN THE WORLD, 
=. Cuts Green or Dry,Fine,Even& Hasy. 
The DAISY BONECUTTER,POW- 
EB MILLS, FABM FEED MILLS. 


WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 


For Catalogue of the 
Musical Instrument 
you think of buying. Vio- 












. lins repaired by the Cr 
System. C. STORY, 26 ‘Central Si, Boston, Masa.” 





EGGS AND FOWLS FOR SALE 
Of all leading varieties. I show my birds an- 
nhually at the leading 
, Poultry Shows and State Fairs. 
Send 2c stamp for 20 page catalogue, giving 
remedies and cures for all diseases. 
JOE A. DIENST, Box 294, Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTE D Salesman to make himself gener- 
ally useful in a Seed and Agricult- 

ural House. Must have knowledge of Garden Seeds. Ap- 

ply to W. E. BARRETT & CO., Providence, R. L. 


Fouitey book 40 pages, 16 varieties. Eegs 
1.00 for 13. DAVIS BROS., Box D, 
ashington, N. J. 
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Where Pullman Loses. 





One result of last summer’s railway strike 
has been the introduction into the legislatures 
of a dozen or more states, particularly those 
most affected by the strike, of bills to regulate 
charges for sleeping and dining cars. In some 
states the measures have little chance of en- 
actment. In others lobbies are making more 
or less effective opposition. In certain states 
the measures will probably be enacted. As a 
rule the bills provide for a reduction in rate to 
$1 for the use of a berth. A general require- 
ment is that when the upper berth is not let it 
shall remain closed. In New York state Pull- 
man cars are run only by the Susquehannaand 
the Fitchburg roads and it is theught that 
sleeping car measures now in committee will 
not be reported before the assembly adjourns. 
Pennsylvania is another state in which pend- 
ing bills affecting the Pullman company will 
probably be shelved. One proposed bill pro- 
vides that all dining cars shall take out a li- 
cense to sell liquors, paying $50 therefor. 

Nebraska leads the Central states in pro- 
spective anti-Pullman legislation. Eleven bills, 
cutting sleeping car charges and making re- 
quirements, are before the legislature. It is 
not expected that any of the measures will be- 
come law. A bill before the Illinois legisla- 
ture cuts present rates almost one-half and an- 
other bill imposes a heavy fine for violation of 
certain proposed restrictions. Indiana legis- 
lation, if there is any, willbe mild. A bill will 
likely be enacted making it a misdemeanor for 
a Pullman employee to lower an unsold upper 
berth, if the lower one has been engaged. An 
amendment reducing the rates was defeated. 
In Minnesota general sentiment favors sleep- 
ing car legislation, but there is determined 
opposition. One bill proposes to tax the gross 
earnings of sleeping and dining car compa- 
nies. In Kansas the session of the legislature is 
so nearly finished that there is no likelihood of 
the enactment of the bill introduced early in 
session. _ 

The Washington committee on corporations 
is considering a bill fixing the sleeping car 
$2 for 24 hours. The legislature is 
favorable to the preposition. The Arkansas 
legislature is expected to pass a bill cutting 
rates, in which case there is no doubt that it 
will be approved by Gov Clark The Texas 
legislature will consider a bill to make Pull- 
man.coaches common carriers, but the lobby 
in attendance presages defeat. 





The Middle States.—John Y. McKane, the 
Gravesend (N Y) boss in Sing Sing, now poses 
in the role of aswindler of widows. He was 
appointed administrator of the estate of his 
friend, Philip Baur, and maneuvered a large 
fortun into his own possession. The decision 
of the courts inthe case will cost McKane 
$300,000. 

The late James Hodges, 72, was one of Balti- 
more’s most distinguished citizens. In 1885 
he was elected mayor of Baltimore and in 1887 
received a considerable vote inthe nominat- 
ing convention for governor. President Har- 
rison appointed him a member of the world’s 
Columbian commission for Maryland. 

As a result of poor taste in the selection of 
feminine companions, whom he entertained in 
the dormitory, Elliott Shepard, a Yale fresh- 
man and son of the late owner of the New 
York Mail and Express, has been expelled 
from the college. 

Another step toward the preservation of the 
palisades of the Hudson has been taken to-day 
by the passage by the New Jersey legislature 
of a bill authorizing the state riparian com- 
mission to insert in leases for lands fronting 
on the palisades that there shall be no blasting. 

Police Commissioner John C. Sheehan of 
New York city has been retired to private life 
by Mayor Strong. Sheehan is a brother of Ex- 
Lieut-Gov Sheehan and occupied a prominent 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


place in public attention during the Lexow in- 
vestigation. 

The charter elections in New York state in- 
dicated but little change of political sentiment. 
Binghamton re-elected Mayor Green by a ma- 
jority of over 1700. 

With a view to circumventing the anti-pass 
amendment to the constitution, New York leg- 
islators are considering a bill to compel the 
railroads to carry free state officers and mem- 
bers of the legislature on the presentation of a 
certificate of election issued by the secretary 
of state. 


Our Solons at Washington—Prof Fernow, 
chief of the division of forestry of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, says that the forests of the 
United States are more valuable than the 
copper, silver and gold resources of the coun- 
try, being valued at $1,000,000,000. From 50 to 
75 per cent of this great domain has already 
been exhausted and unless the people are 
educated within the next 20 years not to de- 
stroy its reproduction, the land will be denud- 
ed of timber. 

The western members of congress who de- 
sire the government to take possession of the 
bond-aided Pacific railroads for default in pay- 
ment of their obligations will try to pre- 
vent them from disposing of their granted 
lands until their financial relations with the 
government have been settled. A California 
congressman estimates that 20,000,000 acres of 
the land granted to the Pacific railroads re- 
main unpatented. 

The greatest petition ever prepared has ar- 
rived at Washington. It is known as the peti- 
tion of the white ribboners, contains 4,000,000 
signatures and has taken five years to prepare. 
Its object is to secure the suppression of the 
traffic in liquor and opium in the United States 
and after being presented at Washington it 
will be taken around the world. 

Miners Charge Bribery.—At the convention 
of the united mine workers at Columbus, O, 
last week, President Adams of the Ohio 
miners preferred charges against the national 
officers, and a district organizer of the Ameri- 


can railway union alleged that a bribe had 
been offered him by President McBride of 
the American federation of labor. The con- 


vention, however, declared Mr McBride to be 
an honest man and expelled his traducer. A 
resolution was adopted exonerating the na- 


‘tional officials from charges of corruption in 


the settlement of the miners’ strike. 


National Alliance and Important Issues.—At 
the recent annual meeting of the supreme 
council of the national alliance at Raleigh, N 
C, a number of changes were made in the Oca- 
la platform. The transportation plank de- 
manding government ownership and control 
of railroads is modified to a demand that the 
government shall own and operate sufficient 
competing lines to give it full control of 
the regulation of passenger fares and freight 
rates. The demand for election of United 
States senators by direct vote of the people is 
changed to demand that each state shall be 
divided into two districts of nearly equal vot- 
ing population, and that a senator shall be 
elected from each by a direct vote of the peo- 
ple of the district. The resolution on finance 
demands that banks be forced to retire from 
government business. The proposed funding 
of the Pacific railroad debt to the government 
was condemned. 

English Political Situation.—A crisis in Eng- 
lish politics may occur at any moment. When 
the liberal ministry came in, Mr Gladstone 
could count on a majority of 40 members in the 
house of commons. It had fallen to 35 when 
Lord Rosebery succeeded him. When Parlia- 
ment recently reassembled it had dropped by 
the defection of the Parnellites to 12, and there 
was a critical moment during debate on an 
amendment to the queen’s speech when. if the 
conservatives had seen fit to press their ad- 
vantage, the government would have been de- 
feated. A dissolution and consequent appeal 
to the country are regarded by many as inev- 
itable and imminent. 


Silver Victory in Germany.—The German 
Reichstag has adopted by an overwhelming 
majority a resolution favoring an international 
monetary conference with a view to the reha- 
bilitation of silver. Count Mirbach, the agra- 
rian and bimetallist leader, holds that the 
time is opportune for Germany to summon 
such a conference. The trade of the world, he 
says, is suffering from the disordered state of 
the currency of the various countries, and an 
international agreement fixing the ratio of 
the metals is the sole solution of the difficulty. 


The Great West.—Both houses of the Oregon 
legislature have passed a resolution for a con- 
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stitutional amendment extending suffrage to 
women. 

The enthusiasm in California over the pro- 
posed San Joaquin Valley road is an expres- 
sion of popular sentiment against the South- 
ern Pacific road which is likely to have a rival. 
Claus Spreckels says: California has been for 
years a third-rate state and for no other rea- 
son than because of lack of railroad facilities. 
The San Joaquin valley will provide homes 
for millions of people. We want to builda 
railroad there that we may be enabled to as- 
sure settlers that every facility will be afford, 
ed them to market their products speedily 
and cheaply. 

Bill Cook, the notorious outlaw, has been 
found guilty by the United States court on half 
a dozen counts, and sentenced to 50 years in 
New York state penitentiary at Albany. Good 
behavior will reduce his sentence 20 years. 


The Central Section.—Residents of St Louis 


fear that their drinking water will be polluted 
by Chicago sewage pumped into the canal at 
Bridgeport and carried down the Illinois into 
the Mississippi. Representative Bartholdt of 
St Louis has introduced into congress a bill 
authorizing the appointment of a national 
commission to investigate the pollution of 
streams whose waters flow through more 
than one state. The drainage canal which 
Chicago is building to the Illinois river will 
cost over $20,000,000. It will greatly benefit Chi- 
cago in a sanitary way, and residents of that 
city claim that the water will purify itself be- 
fore reaching St Louis. 

A real estate syndicate is alleged to be work- 
ing for the removal-of the capitol of Missouri 
from Jefferson City to Sedalia. The syndicate 
is said to be offering shares of stock in return 
for aid of legislators and the statement is made 
that it has secured an option on 2000 acres of 
land in Sedalia. The syndicateis reported to 
be the one that secured the removal of the cap- 
itol in Texas on which deal considerable mon- 
ey was realized—by the syndicate. , 

The Wisconsin legislature is in an economi- 
cal mood and among other reductions pro- 
posed in a senate bill is the cutting down of 
the salaries of the supreme court justices 
from $5000 to $4000. <A bill has been intro- 
duced in the assembly to tax telephone com- 
panies. 


New England Notes.—The Massachusetts 
board of health recommends that Boston and 
27 surrounding cities and towns dam the Nash- 
ua river at Clinton and construct a reservoir 
having a capacity of 63,000,000,000 gals to cost 
$25,000,000. The great merit of the plan is that it 
would settle for futurity the water supply of 
the district, as for a comparatively small ex- 
pense the conduit could be extended to other 
sources of supply. 

Regarding the fear of an exodus south of the 
cotton industry of the north, Robert Howard of 
the national mule spinners’ association says 
that the talk of competition is to intimidate 
laboring people and that factory owners seek 
to deter the laboring people from soliciting the 
legislature to furthur reduce the hours of la- 
bor for women and children. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





‘““BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are unrivalled 
for relieving Coughs, Hoarseness and all Throat 
Troubles. Sold only in boxes. 





Elegant new Wagner equipment on all limited 
trains of the New York Central—fast time and 
absolute comfort. 





Great Rock Island Route playing cards. If you 
send 15 eents in stamps or coin to JNO. SEBAS- 
TIAN, Gen’] Pass. Agent, C. R. I. & P. R’Y, Chi- 
cago, you will receive postpaid the slickest pack 
of playing ecards you ever handled. Beautiful 
steel engraved whist rules accompany them free. 


Morning. noon and night the fast trains of the 
New York Central leave Grand Central Station, 
center of the city, for Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis and the west. 





Potato and corn planting machinery has made 
rapid strides of late years. The most complete 
description and largest line of sueh machinery is 
found in the catalogue of Aspinwall Mnfg. Co., 
Jackson, Mich. Our readers will do well to ob- 


serve their ad. and apply for this booklet whieh 
may save them many dollars. 
Hale Bros. of South Glastonbury, Ct., write 


Duane H. Nash, Millington, N. J., under date of 
Feb. 4. as follows: Dear Sir:—Herewith, enclosed 
find order for 4 more “ACME” Harrows, to be 
shipped to.our southern farm at once. We have 
been using the “ACME” in all its styles since its 
first introduction, and are happy to endorse it as 
one of the useful implements in our more than 
600 acres of orchards. In preparing 49 to 50 acres 
annually, for small fruits, where we want thor- 
oughly pulverized and niee smooth plant beds, 
the “ACME” is used exclusively. Your latest pat- 
tern, No. 15 we find a decided improvement overe 
all others and shall wantone or two more here as 
soon as the season opens, 








EVENING Q 
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Procrastinating Lew. 
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CHARLES N. SINNETT. 


Through the morning’s rosy gleaming 
Sits procrastinating Lew, 
A-dreaming and a-dreaming 
O’er what he ought to do. 


In his garden beds are growing 
The tall and sturdy weeds, 
And a speedy, thorough hoeing 
The hillside cornfield needs. 


“Lew, look out there for old Brindle,” 
From the porch doth Aunt Jane call, 
Leaving her fast-whirring spindle; 
He moves slowly towards the wall. 


How he starts, and how he blushes, 
When he sees down by the brook 

Susan Hatch among the rushes + 
With a leather-covered book! 


“She’s not reading there so o—. 

So Lew doth his thoughts condense; 
Like a hunter, eager, burly, 

He leaps o’er the high stone fence. 


“Do you love me?” is his query, 
“Susie, will you be my mate?”’ 

When she nods he cries, “I’m cheery, 
I'll no more procrastinate! 


“Through the cornfield, through the garden, 
Soon shall ring my sharpest hoe: 


Susie dear, I beg your pardon 
That I’ve, bashful, waited so.” 


As It Turned Out. 


By Julia Brown Strode. 





Jack Hazzard had returned permanently af- 
ter a three years’ college course. If the neigh- 
bors had possessed less confidence in Jack at 
the time of his departure, they would, under 
these circumstances, have felt confident he 
was bent on running through with his entire 
inheritance. Jack’s father had died several 
years before, leaving him sole possessor of the 
fine old Hazzard farm. His mother had long 
been dead and his widowed aunt had for many 
years managed the household affairs. She was 
seated by the fire now, knitting somewhat 
nervously; atiny body with features as small 
and regular as her nephew’s were massive and 
handsome. 

It was the first cold of early autumn, and a 
fire had’ been builded on the dining room 
hearth. It cast a soft radiance over the old 
room. In the full.enjoyment of this warmth 
and light Jack had drawn up asmall round 
table, and sat comfortably casting up accounts. 
He was well dressed, and there was about him 
a look of perfect wholesomeness and health. 
A sturdy housemaid moved in and out, remov- 
ing the late supper. At the hearth corner a 
lubbering youth pored laboriously over a di- 
lapidated copy of Robinson Crusoe. 

“Yes, Jack, I must say your coming and go- 
ing have unsettled me. I’d like to go about a 
bit myself; I’m homesick again to see the folks 
back east.’ 

“You’ve only to say the word, aunt, and 
you’re off.” ° 

“But what would you do, Jackson?” 

“Git married!’ was the would-be humorous 
interjection of the youth with the book. 

“T wish you would marry, Jack, but I am 
afraid you never will.” 

“Jack never ain’t forgot that mitten what 
Mary Marmett give him. She was only a chit 
of a gal then, but she always thought her- 
self too good for us country jakes.” 

Jack smiled good-naturedly at the reminder 
of his well-remembered boyish hurt, and with 
a kindly word the too affable youth was sent 
to keep company with the maid in the kitchen. 

“Yes, it’s true Mary allers did think herself 
too good for you country boys,” said Aunt 
Louise, as the overgrown chore boy went drag- 
ging his heavy feet from the room. 
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“Well, perhaps she was too good,” said Jack 
without lifting his head. 

“I’m afraid it won’t turn out that way,” was 
Aunt Louise’s rather dubious reply. ‘I’m 
afraid Mary’s inclined to be wild.”’ 

‘Nonsense !”’ 

“Well, it looks that way when a girl is seen 
after night on the street with young man as is 
not known to seek her for a walk in the broad 
light of day. It looks as though she were los- 
ing her self-respect.” 

Jack closed his ledger with an emphatic lit- 
tle slap, and sat up. “I don’t see what you 
mean by talking like that, aunt.’’ 

“T meant just what I said, Jackson. Mary 
had better a stayed where she was, a-leavin’ a 
good home an’ plenty to eat an’ wear, an’ trap- 
sin’ off to town to work in the kitchen for folks 
as think themselves too nice to wipe their feet 
on her.” 

“T’m sure there was small incentive for 
Mary’s remaining at aplace where she drudg- 
ed from morning till night, with never a mo- 
ment for self-culture or a penny she might call 
her own. Mary has reached a _ philosophy 
where she perceives something beyond what 
could be weighed and measured or perhaps 
eaten and digested. You yourself told me that 
she had gone to town in order to take advan- 
tage of the night school. It is certainly not 
Mary’s fault if after a youth of hard work, she 
found it necessary to enter some one’s kitchen 
while seeking an education, in order to defray 
expenses. She did what she could.” 

“She certainly has not found it necessary to 
be walking long after school closed with Judge 
Bardwell’s son. You know what that means 
to a girl in Mary Marmett’s position, Jack- 
son.” 

“I’m sure Mary is as good as Judge Bard- 
well’s son any day in the week and twice on 
Sunday.” 

Aunt Louise gave an impatient little toss of 
her head. ‘You know what I mean well 
enough, Jackson Hazzard. An’ you know how 
it appears for a judge’s son to beseen walking 
with a servant girl after night. An’ that’s 
what Mary is since she went to town, night 
school or no night school. Ten to one, the 
man as is payin’ attention to her is asnob and 
a villain, but she’s proud of his fancyin’ her, 
no doubt, ’cause he wears store clothes, and 
has read enough novels to make him a pretty 
liar.” 

Jack smiled a little. 

“You needn’t smile, Jackson. Such a mat- 
ter is not to be laughed at. You say an’ I say 
beware of the appearance of evil. An’ Mary’s 
goin’ with the judge’s son don’t look right, an’ 
it hes caused talk. You know jest such asso- 
ciates set girls on the road to discontentment, 
if not to everlasting disgrace and ruin.” 

Jack was silent. He looked serious. 
Louise knit on with nervous haste. 

“All you say in this regard, aunt, may be 
true,” he said at length in his slow, broad 
tones, as he turned squarely around to face the 
little woman, his strong elbow recklessly 
brushing the paper aside. “But you can’t blame 
Mary for leaving the farm. You would not 
have advised a girl of Mary Marmett’s ability 
to drudge the remainder of her days for an old 
uncle for the paltry return of board and 
clothes.” 

“T don’t know as I’d have advised her to 
jump from the fryin’ pan into the fire,” Aunt 
Louise returned stolidly. ‘As far as I’m con- 
cerned, I wish Mary well. She’s a good girl, 
ifshe is a bit silly and high-minded. I hope 
she will turn out well, but it don’t look that 
way.” 

*T’m afraid you’ve never quite forgiven Mary 
for the manner in which she jilted your be- 
loved nephew. Honest, aunt ?’’ 

Aunt smiled reluctantly, and Jack smiled 
too, and blushed as he again turned to his 
ledger. 

‘As I said, Jack, she was very foolish.” 

Jack rode to town the next day for the ex- 
press purpose of seeing Mary Marmett. He 
felt a certain timidity and awkwardness at 
meeting and advising her as he intended to do. 
His heart seemed to be doing double work as 
he sought the rear entrance of the formidable 
city residence. Just as he turned the corner 
of the building he came face to face with Mary. 
She was scrubbing the already snowy walk, 
her blue calico skirt tucked up, and a red scarf 


Aunt 













pinned ‘picturesquely about her head. She 
gave a little cry of surprise as she rose and 
faced him, and then put her pink palm in his 


with friendly warmth. They had not met be- 
fore for more than a year. There was some- 
thing bashful and constrained in their further 
greeting. Jack felt dumb and awkward, and 
Mary looked as though she were wondering 
what she would do with herself and with him. 

‘You came up on business,’’ she said by way 
of conversation. 

*“Yes—and I should like half an hour’s talk 
with you, Mary, if it were convenient.” 

“T’m not allowed to receive here,’’ Mary said 
unpinning her skirt, and allowing it to fall 
about her small feet, “but I attend night 
school in the Woolner building, and if you 
were to meet me at the entrance at 10:30 you 
might walk home with me.” 

Jack thought ofjthe evening she had saucily 
refused him that privilege at the little country 
schoolhouse four years before. How womanly 
she looked to-day! 

“Do you like it here, Mary ?’’ he asked, look- 
ing up at the tall, cold building with its many 
closed blinds. 

“It is better than some things,’’ she return- 
ed with her old gayety. ‘The finale of scrub- 
bing will be neither the mowing of weeds nor 
the digging of potatoes. I used to do both.” 

Jack was atthe Woolner building long before 
school had been dismissed. He waited, stamp- 
ing up and down in the chill frosty night. At 
the first rush of feet she was at his side, her 
lips parted and smiling. She had some fleecy 
white thing thrown over her fluffy yellow hair, 
and her face was pink like a peach blossom. 

“T was afraid you might not come,” she said 
slipping her arm through his. 

Jack looked down into the star-blue eyes 
with a sort of inward trembling. Great 
heavens! Judge Bardwell’s son might beglad 
to walk to the end of the earth with this sweet 
thing. 

In silence they walked on and away from 
the crowd. 

“Has uncle sent some word to me, Jack? 
What is the neighborhood gossip?” 

“Do you really wish to hear the neighbor- 
hood gossip?” Jack asked, forcing himself to a 
sudden boldness. 

She looked up at him quickly, her blue eyes 
widening at the peculiarity with which he put 
the question. 

*““Why, Jack, they have not been talking 
about me?” 

Jack told her gently all that had been said, 
interweaving with it his own homely philoso- 
phy and brotherly advice. Twice or thrice 
she flashed out in indignant anger as he spoke, 
and once she wept, putting her handkerchief 
to her eyes. But she did not withdraw her 
arm, perbaps because he had reached over 
and held soothingly her little mittened hand. 

“Do not misjudge me, Mary. I do not doubt 
but this fellow loves you. He could not help 
it. But you must be placed in a position 
where he can honorably address you. You 
will not think me a presumptuous fool, Mary, 
if I ask you to come to my house. I shall not 
be at home a great deal this winter, and we 
shall have a housekeeper, and it will be all 
proper and right. You can attend school if 
you like. Bob shall take you back and forth 
mornings and evenings.”’ 

Their footsteps sounded strangely loud on 
the asphalt pavement as they walked on. 

“You are very kind,” Mary said at length 
in a faltering voice, “but you know I want so 
much to be—independent—and—and that 
would be charity.” 

Jack hadn’t thought of that. He felt help- 
less for the moment. It was like coming sud- 
denly against a stone wall. 

“Do you love this man, Mary ?’”’ 

Mary laughed carelessly, ‘‘I had not thought 
of that,” she said. “He is a friend of our 
teacher’s, and has out of kindness sometimes 
walked home with me. He is different from 
the people I have heretofore known, and I have 
been interested, that’s all. I believe him hon- 
orable.” 

“Shall you then go on_here, just as before ?’’ 

Again their footsteps seemed to ring out 
quite clearly on the frosty pavement. 

“T see nothing better in view just now, Jack. 
Do not think me foolishly proud because I can- 
not accept—accept your offer.” ; 








“No, I do not. You What are 
you studying, Mary ?’’ 

“Writing and grammar and bookkeeping— 
and—the like.”’ 

‘“‘Would you like to keep books, Mary ?”’ 

“No, I really don’t think I know what I do 
want, Jack. I am only hungry to learn, to get 
out of the old ruts.’’ 

“T know just how you feel, Mary.”’ 

They had reached the back steps of the stone 
mansion just then. ‘If we are very quiet,” she 
said, ‘‘we may sit here a moment.’’ And they 
sat down. They were silent for some minutes. 
She shivered a little in the chill wind. 

“Take my coat, Mary. Iam big and warm. 

I want to be with you just a moment, then I 
shall go.” 
, She put out her hand deprecatingly, without 
lifting her head, and he saw that she was 
weeping, not as before with indignant anger, 
but with soft, piteous abandon. 

‘“Mary ?” 

“Oh, Jack, it is allso lonely and hopeless. 
If I thought I could be near you this winter, I 
think I might come back to uncle’s.”’ 

“Would you like to be near me, Mary ?”’ 

“Always,” she sobbed, and the outstretched 
hand touched his coat with the clinging touch 
of a helpless child. 

‘‘Mary!’’ was all he said, and his big arms 
enfolded her. 

“T couldn’t blame you, Jack, that you never 
liked me after—after—that night.”’ 

“T have loved you all my life,’? he whisper- 
ed, his lips speaking on hers. 

* * * * « 

The dining room lamp was shining through 
the cheerful red of the drawn curtains the next 
day when Jack returned, and the supper, under 
various enticing covers, was waiting to be 
served. He came in, in his shaggy great coat, 
and stood with his back to the fire, a covert 
smile on his strong, handsome face. 

“Well, Aunt Louise, you can give vent to 
your restlessness now by packing for the east 
as soon as you like. Itis your pleasure now 
to go and come as you wish. I am going to be 
married.”’ 


are right. 


“To whom ?” said Aunt Louse, in frightened - 


astonishment. 

‘To our Mary Marmett.”’ 

Aunt§Louise came over and hugged raptur- 
ously the heavy coat sleeve. It was the best 
she could do. 

“She is as good as gold, Jack, and there 
never was a prettier or smarter woman in all 
the world.”’ 





To Homer, 
SANDA ENOS. 





You were lucky to live in the ancient time, sir, 
For tramping the country was then no crime, sir; 
To-day when some wandering old carouser 
Opens our gate, we whistle to Towser. 





By the Way. 


A neat, new thing is an umbrella handle 
long and narrow in shape and made of dark 
blue enamel, wrought with gold tracery and 
the owner’s monogram is skillfully worked in 
the design. 





The latest fad in cup-giving to engaged girls 
is to have your photograph reproduced on the 
cup or a miniature painted upon it. A choco- 
late set of dark blue Crown Derby recently 
presented to a New York girl by half a dozen 
of her girl friends has a picture of one of the 
girls on each cup, and the quaint chocolate pot 
bears a composite picture of them all. 


“Where beef tea is a daily article of diet for 
a convalescent,’ says a nurse, “it may be 
pleasantly varied by using different flavors. 
A choice of mace, a bay leaf, a clove or celery 
salt is about all that is permitted, but by com- 
bining these and using singly a variety of 
flavor is obtainable.” 

The passion for mannish things to be ob- 
served among the maidens of the day has been 
aptly termed by Rev Dr Parkhurst ‘“andro- 
mania.”’ 


Whaleboned “‘flare”’ skirts are terrible things 
to wear, but if you meet them in a crowd they 
are somethifig to be avoided as carefully as the 
smallpox. They will either trip you up or 
bruise your ankles. 
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How to Manage an Auction. 
JOHN E. GALE. 





To begin with, see that the auction bill is 
well made up, and as comprehensive and at- 
tractive asthe circumstances will allow. If 
you are not equal to the task, your printer will 
help you out if you take to him a plain list of 
the articles to be sold. See that the sale is 
well advertised; post your bills in every post- 
office, hotel, blacksmith shop, gristmill, and 
all other places of public resort in the vicinity. 
Do not be too sparing of the bills, and never 
have them less than half asheet in size, no mat- 
ter how insignificant the sale. If your sale is 
of any considerable magnitude you will of 
course have the bill printed in at least one 
local paper. This may cost more than the 
printing of the posters, but it will be worth 
more. 

The most important feature of an auction is 
the auctioneer, and he must be engaged before 
the posters are printed. lt is desirable that he 
be well acquainted with the people in the com- 
munity, although it is not always possible to 
secure such aone. Yourclerk or bookkeeper 
should also be engaged beforehand. Get a 
professional, by all means, for this work. If 
you do not know where to find one your auc- 
tioneer will do so for you. There are two es- 
sential parts to a sale,—to sell the goods, and 
to get the pay. It is obvious therefore that a 
competent clerk will promote the interest and 
preserve the propéiy of the seller. The clerk 
will have not only proper paper for -his sales 
account, but also blank receipts, notes and 
billheads, and before the sale is begun should 
invariably make a minute of the terms of the 
sale at the head of his list, which minute is to 
be signed by both auctioneer and clerk, and 
may be in form something like this: 

Auction sale of real and personal property of 
Jobn Smith, held at Woodside on March 5, 1875. 
Terms of sale: All sums of ten dollars or less, 
eash. Purchasers of goods amounting to more 
than ten dollars may have 60 days’ credit upon 
good, bankable paper made satisfactory to Mr 
Smith, all property to be settled for before be- 
ing removed. 

JOHN DOE, Auctioneer. 
RICHARD ROE, Clerk. 

This may save you some trouble, for unless 
purchasers comply with the terms of the sale 
the property remains yours, even if removed 
from the premises. See to the collecting your- 
self, if possible, if not, delegate someone to do 
it, but do not ask it of your clerk, as it is im- 
possible at a sale of small articles for a clerk 
to keep up with the auctioneer and collect at 
the same time. 

Never allow any by-bidding at an auction, 
for if any article is offered, and bid in by the 
owner or his agent it may affect the entire re- 
mainder of the sale if found out by other bid- 
ders, and for an interested party to bid against 
a would-be purchaser for the purpose of in- 
creasing the selling price is a fraud upon the 
buyer, who may refuse to take any article 
which he bids off if it appears that the price 
was enhanced through the agency of the own- 
er. Ifalarge sale is held, beginning in the 
forenoon, a free lunch should be provided at 
noon, and a hot dinner for those who wish to 
pay forone. Small sales should be called in the 
afternoon and the trouble and expense avoided. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 


8. Wokp Maxinc—Drop letters enough from 
the following sentence to leave a well-known 
saying: 

Pat’s bride is now ill; shaving every day is 
an infallible cure. 

9. Resus—I TI SNES ER 2 50 8 2 1000 FINIS. 

10. CHARADE—My first is an insect, my sec- 
ond is masculine, my* third is an insect, and 
my whole is an animal mentioned in scripture. 

11. TRANsPosITIons—Fill the first blank with 
a word of four letters, and then fill the other 
blanks with’‘words made by transposing the 
letters of the first word. 

——dropped a in the——, hoping he had a 
——on the fish. 

12. DropreD LETTER PuzzLE (one word)— 
—N—U—A—I-—. 

CHAT WITH CONTESTANTS. 

Miss A. A. B., Mass: There is no mistake in 
the puzzle. The line you refer to is correct. 

P. B. P., N Y: The date is right as we give it. 
Look up some other authority. 
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OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


A Wonderfully Useful Horse Book. 





HANDBOOK OF THE TuRF,a Treasury of In- 
formation for Horsemen, 304 p ($1*). With the 
many excellent books relating to the horse 
and to horsemanship already accessible to the 
horse-breeding and horse-loving public—a con- 
stituency larger, beyond question, than that 
interested in any other agricultural industry 
in this country—a new book upon the horse 
and turf subjects must haye good reason for its 
being in order to make sure of a welcome from 
this large class of readers, just at the present 
time. But a careful examination of the Hand- 
book of the Turf assures us that the volume is 
its own best excuse for being, and that whoev- 
er consults it, or takes it up for the purpose of 
finding answers to the hundred and one ques- 
tions constantly being asked about horses, rac- 
ing, turf law, obscure and out of the way facts 
in regard to the business of handling horses on 
the road, in the stable and on the track, will 
find our own high opinion of its usefulness and 
value readily confirmed. The book is arranged 
iri alphabetical order and embraces a definition 
of over 1500 terms relating to the horse—his 
exterior pointg and uses as an animal for rid- 
ing and driving; to the track or race course; 
to the sulky and track vehicles; to the har- 
ness; to the driver and rider of races; to 
equestrianism as a practical, not as a fancy af- 
fair; to the trotting and racing turf; to the 
racing and trotting rules of all associations; to 
the laws of the different states in their relation 
to horses, tracks and racing; to the phrases and 
catchwords of great drivers and riders ; to terms 
used in the veterinary science so far as they re- 
late to the locomotory organs of the horse, and to 
general soundness, vices and faults, as well as 
to the folklore of horses, old sayings, and 
useful general knowledge of an_histor- 
ical and practical character. The aim 
of the author has been to perform for our horse- 
men and the vast industry which they repre- 
sent—the breeding and driving business of the 
United States—what the numerous readers’ 
handbooks, dictionaries of pleasure and fable, 
of dates, general allusions, common things, 
art, science and trades’ handbooks do for stu- 
dents of art and literature and workers in the 
arts and industries. There is no book relating 
to the horse like it in the language in its com- 
prehensiveness as well as its popular and edu- 
cational character. It must become a stand- 
ard work of reference alongside the year books 
and turf guides in the hands of every horse- 
man and in every public library, reading- 
room, hotel and newspaper office everywhere. 
The author, Samuel L. Boardman of Maine, is 
one of the best-informed men in horse circles 
as well as an editor and writer of wide reputar 
tion and marked ability. 

—EEE 

Human Food and Foodstuffs—There is with- 
out question a great waste of food by all classes, 
and where cheap food must be used the most 
nutritious is not always selected. Hence the 
agricultural department at Washington has 
been authorized to investigate and report upon 
the nutritive value of the various articles and 
commodities used for human food and to- sug- 
gest full wholesome and edible rations, less 
wasteful and more economical than those in 
common use. This has been well done in the 
21st farmers’ bulletin by the expert authority, 
Dr W. O. Atwater of Connecticut. The real 
values of various foods and how they are fitted 
for the needs of the body by cooking, eating 
and digesting are clearly described. The 
abundance of the farm, lacking only in asteady 
supply of fresh lean meat, too seldom offset by 
poultry and lambs, has been carried to the 
cities, but now all feel the need for economy. 
This report does for mankind what agricultur- 
al chemistry has long been doing for the rations 
of farm stock. 





List of Butter and Cheese factories in the 
state of New York, a valuable pamphlet com- 
piled by the New York dep’t of agri. 


*The asterisk (*) after the price of a book means 
that it will be sent postpaid by Orange Judd Com- 

any, 52 Lafayette place, N Y, on receipt of price. 
This is headquarters for all books aay rere A J 
agricuiture and rural pursuits; large illustra 
catalog sent on request. 
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You Might Have Said “Oh!’’ 


LEONA UPTON. 





MINNIE 


ff was hard at work in my study 
When Lieard a gentie tap; 


“Come in!’ and in came my Josie, 
Teorisl trom some mishap, 
Ani knew that she wos longing 


To be cuddled in my lap. 
“T bruised my finder orful, 
Atid papa, it does ache so!” 
“Well, we i, run away to mamma, 
For I can’t help it, Jo.’ 
She raised her tear-wet lasiies 
“Papa, you might have said ‘Oh!?” 
The study door closed softly 
And I was left alone, 
With nothing to hinder my writing 
But the thought of a tender tone, 
So loving and so reproachful 
*Twould have touched a heart of stone. 


And Isat and looked at my paper, 
But somehow L[ couldn’t write, 

And there broke on me in the silence 
The dawn of a clearer light; 

The touch of that aching finger 


Had given me my sight. 
Have a tender word, my brothers, 
For the little troubles and pains; 


It was not beneath our Master, 
It is far above our gains; 

It will hasten the heavenly kingdom 
Where only love remains. 





Hints on Home Nursing. 
NELL. 





3eds and Bed-Making. 
{n selecting a bed for your patient the best 
is a Woven-wire mattress with a good hair mat- 
tress overit. Avoid if possibie a feather bed. 


They are so hard to keep sweet, so apt to sink 
with holes and become uncomfortable for the 
patient. It will add much to your own com- 


fort in caring for the sick one if the bedstead is 
a single one. 

It will be best, if the illness is likely to be a 
long one, to protect you mattress with rubber 
sheeting, which is not expensive, and can be 
bought by the yard. If, however, you cannot 
afford that, take a dozen thicknesses of news- 
papers and tack together, placing them next 
the mattress before you put on the under sheet. 


If you use the rubber, put on the under sheet 
first, folding it well over the mattress at 
the top, turn the sides under and _ pin 
with safety-pins on the under side of 
the mattress at the corners. This prevents 


wrinkles, and is an important point in the 
prevention of Have your rubber 
sheeting a yard wide and long enough to tuck 
well in at the sides, where it too should be 
pinned to the mattress. It should be placed 
about the middle of the bed. Over this fold 
an old sheet or a small one made for the pur- 
pose. This is called aslip or draw sheet and 
can be readily changed with very little dis- 
turbance to the patient. Next put on your top 
sheet, tucking it in at the bottom, but leaving 
the sides free. Add as many blankets as re- 
quired, but no quilted comforters, as their 
weight is distressing to a very sick patient. 
Put on your spread and turn the top sheet over 
both blankets and spread about six inches. 
Have one or two pillows as required and turn 
frequently to present a cool surface. It is 
often a great comfort to a patient to have dif- 
ferent sets of pillows for day and night, hav- 
ing the ones not in use well aired to be ready 
when needed. 

In abdominal diseases, a pillow placed under 
the knee is often a source of great relief, as by 
drawing up the knees the strain on the abdom- 
inal muscles is relieved. In cases of extreme 
weakness, or of injury to the lower limbs a 
“cradle’’to keep the weight of the bedclothes off 
the body will be needed. 

In taking care of the sick one must be etern- 
ally vigilant to prevent bedsores. These are 
caused by continued pressure which stops the 
circulation through the part, and no nourish- 


bedsores. 


MOTHERS 


ment being carried to it, the tissue dies. The 
lower part of the spine, the hips, elbows and 
heels, should be bathed every day with alcohol 
and dusted with powdered starch. The first 
symptom of a bedsore is redness of the part and 
tenderness on pressure. If the bed.is frequent- 
ly wet or soiled, wash the parts with a warm 
solution of carbolic acid 1 in 40, several times 
daily, dusting with starch after drying. The 
position should be frequently changed, or a 
rubber cushion with a hole in the center 
be obtained. These are not expensive (about 
$1.50 I think) and for a patient likely 
to be troubled with bedsores, they are a sim- 
ple necessity. It should be borne in mind that 
very old people and those suffering from par- 
alysis, consumption or blood poison, are most 
susceptible. It largeiy with the 
nurse, however, to prevent them, by keeping 
the bed clean, dry and smooth (whisking after 
each meal to get rid of crumbs) by diligent 
rubbing of the parts with alcohol and the use 
of powder to absorb the moisture, and by the 
frequent change of position and the use of 
pads to relieve the pressure. If in spite of all 
this the skin breaks, discontinue the use of the 
alcohol on that part, wash with the warm car- 
bolic solution and apply zine oxide ointment 
on a bit of lint or soft, clean linen. Tell your 
doctor at once and let him prescribe the fur- 
ther treatment. 

In changing a bed with the patient in it, first 
loosen the bedclothes at the foot of the bed, 
turn the patient on his gigde well over to one 
side of the bed, rolling up’the soiled slip sheet 
and under sheet close to his body. Then take 
the under sheet and fold the half of it in 
smooth folds from end to end, placing the roll 
next the patient. Tuck the free edge under 
the mattress and pin as directed before. Ar- 
range the slip sheet in the same way, straight- 
ening out the rubber sheet. Turn your patient 
over on the smooth place, go to the other side 
of the bed, pull off the soiled bedding, unroll 
the fresh and pin as before. Change the upper 
sheet without exposing by spreading the clean 
one on the top of the bedclothes with a blanket 
over it and draw them out underneath it. Of 
course all this is done much more easily if 
there are two, one on each side of the bed, and 
in avery serious case it is not well for one 
alone to attempt to change the bed. If the pa- 
tient is on stimulant, some may be given 
before commencing, and the effort then will 
not be felt as much. It is the husbanding of 
the patient’s strength that marks, as much as 
anything else, the difference between the 
trained and the untrained nurse. 


rests very 
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A Vegetable Rack. 


CLIFTON 8S. WADY. 


This rack is designed to accommodate vege- 
tables and fruit intended for early consump- 
tion. We happen to have a shed attached to 
the house and it 
is here in a dark 
corner our rack 
stands, to be lad- 
en with succulent 
edibles, including 
pears, apples, etc. 
Such a rack, am- 
| ple enough. for a 
} full supply of the 
<< various vegeta- 
( bles, is a great 
convenience to 
the housewife, to 
say nothing of its 
excellence in aid- 

zing to preserve 

— —_\ieaathese articles 
—=—— —her trom decay. I 

will say of the 

rack from which this drawing was made, that 
the sides of its shelves are not deep enough. 
The construction is simple and it occurs to me 
that a series of ordinary, clean soap boxes in 
which the bottoms have been replaced by wov- 
en wire of any kind securely fastened, might 
answer the purpose even better than the car- 
penter-made structure many persons might 
consider desirable. Try it. The corner sup- 
ports need be nothing more pretentious than 
narrow boards nailed to the boxes arranged 
one above the other. If large ones were pre- 



































pared for vegetables in quantity the bottoms 
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of the boxes would have to have slate nailed 
across beneath the wire bottoms to support the 
greater weight. 





Water in the Kitchen. 





DWIGHT HERRICK. 
At a comparatively small expense every 
farmer can have well water in his kitchen the 


year round, thereby saving a great deal of la- 
bor, and can have it pure at all times. A 
force pump and a little extra piping will be all 
the expense. Instead of laying the piping di- 
O rectly to the 

tank, run it 
SS through the 
f house to a 
small tank over 
your sink. The 
pipe should 
come u p 
through the 
| p bottom of the 
tf small tank, and 
it is better to 
jw have a_ stop 
— “valve at this 


point to hold the water in the tank slould the 
































water leak back in the well pipe. Near the 
top of the tank have the overflow pipe. This 
should run to the cattle tanks, then all water 


pumped passes through the kitchen, keeping 
the water in the house tank fresh. In summer 
this tank should be packed with some heat- 
resisting material. Of course it should have a 
cover atall times. A faucet near the bottom 
is very convenient. Whatever is spilled drops 
into the sink and does no harm. Every farm- 
er’s wife would appreciate such an arrange- 
ment. 





Good Manners Are Home-Made.—Children 
must be taught what the parents wish them to 
know. Teach them truthful, gentle ways, and 
they will be true and gentle. If a boy hears 
bad language from his father, he will repeat it 
just as certainly as he has a tongue in his 
mouth; and if a little girl hears her mother 
gossip she will gossip the moment she meets a 
playmate. People who devour their food like 
cattle must not expect their children to have 
nice table manners. Gentlemen and good 
women are home-made. There is nothing on 
earth for which one ought to be more thankful 
than for having been brought up in the atmos- 
phere of a pure home. Such a home may be 
narrow and even hard; it may be deficient in 
material comforts. A man assturdy as an oak 
once said: ‘‘I was the son of poor parents, and 
from my youth up was inured to self-denial 
and hardships; but I do not remember ever to 
have heard a word from the lips of either my 
father or my mother that was not as it should 
be.”’ Better such recoliections than a great in- 
heritance.—[Mary Porter Langley. 


Clean the Hair Brushes.—The comb and brush 
should be as strictly kept for individual use as 
the tooth brush. For this exclusiveness there 
is excellent reason, as both brush and comb, 
particularly the first, are deadiy disease-car- 
riers. A hairbrush can communicate. diph- 
theria, chicken pox, scarlet fever, small pox or 
any contagious disease, also scald head, tetter, 
and under certain conditions blood poisoning. 
The hairbrush is a prolific germ-transmitter, 
as the exterior of the human head is a fertile 
field for bacterial life. One brushing on the 
head of a diseased person, or one who has been 
ina contagious atmosphere, will transmit as 
many as 1000 germs to the brush from the hair, 
which by general use will be conveyed to 
many others, until the disease is sown broad- 
cast. Brushes should be often washed first in 
water to which a little ammonia has been ad- 
ded, then cleansed and disinfected with a mild 
solution of carbolic acid.—{[Mary Porter Lang- 
ley. 


Comfort at Night.—A person 88 years old 
writes of the comfort she has found in having 
at her feet through the cold nights a stone bot- 
tle filled with hot water and wrapped with 
flannel. A string tied around the cork, which 
is creased to hold, will keep the cork in place 
and be the means of removing it easily from 
the bottle. Hot water bottles of rubber can be 
bought at a drug store for a moderate price. 











THE GOOD COOK. 


Chats with the Cooking Editor. 


If you could make a pudding wi’ thinking o’ the 
batter it "ud be easy getting dinner.—[Adam Bede. 

It was Michael Angelo who said, ‘‘Nothing 
makes the soul so pure, so religious, as the en- 
deavor to create something perfect.’’ In striv- 
ing to perfect and elevate the art of cooking, 
what is needed than a multitude of reci- 
pes for pies, puddings and cakes, is words of 
encouragement for those who cook. If through 
necessity and attention to duty a woman’s en- 
vironment happens to be bounded by the four 
walls of a kitchen, must her life become a dead 
letter, doomed to no thought but ‘‘one of but- 
ter, two of sugar, three of flour and four eggs” 
forever ringing in her ears, day and night, to 
the music of the frying pan, or the boiling of 
the pot, with no part or lot in the great world 
of thought ? 

It is said the chief value one receives from 
Ruskin is accuracy of work, precision and deli- 
cacy of hand. Where will this tell more than 
in cooking? Women many times cook in a 
eareless, drudge sort of fashion, hurrying to 
get through, no matter how. 


more 


To avoid repetition in the future I will give 
to-day a recipe for puff paste which is the best 
and most delicate I have ever tried, requiring 
great thought and attention in putting togeth- 
er. Itcan be made fromtwo ounces toa pound 
and more of butter, the first named quantity 
being sufficient to cover a pie on a common- 
sized tea plate; or it will make four patties for 
sweetbread, oysters, etc. Sometimes one gives 
asmall company and one or two such dishes 
are desirable. 

Take one pound of butter and with the hand 
ora paddle work out every particle of water 
or buttermilk, working to a creamy consisten- 
cy, then divide into two parts, smooth one 
part out upon a plate as large as a tea saucer, 
and place upon ice. Sift carefully one pound 
of pastry flour which divide into two parts. 
Add one part to one part of the butter saved, 
rubbing them well together. Add cold water 
enough to wet to a paste and work with a 
knife until it will clean from the bow] quickly, 
pound and roll, until very fine and smooth, 
place upon a plate and smooth with a knife to 
the size of the butter, and place upon ice. Af- 
ter it has stood upon ice 15 minutes, place the 
dough upon asmooth molding board and roll 
to one-quarter of an inch thick, keeping it as 


square as possible; then divide the butter you 


have had upon, the ice into four 
parts, taking one part and cutting very 
thin, small bits, cover the dough, sprin- 
kle it over with one-fourth of the reserved 


flour (or other half as you might call it), fold 
one side over half way, having the other side 
cover that, and bring one end to the middle, 
folding it to the other end. Flour your board 
under it a little, and with the rolling pin 
pound it quite flat, keeping perfectly flat all 
the time and not allowing the sides to bulge 
out, then roll to the same size as before, ree 
peating the process until all the butter and 
flour are used, one-fourth at a time. 


After it is all used, roll the dough after 
pounding well out to nearly three feet in 
length, and a good foot wide; then roll up, 
place a cloth over it and allow it to remain on 
ice an hour. Roll for patties one-half inch 
thick and bake in a very hot oven. Cut in 
squares, if you like, of quite good size, always 
remembering that must be cut if 
either round or square. the square ones 
and fill to suit yourself. 


the edges 
Split 





Recipes From Our Cook. 

Jellied Prunes.—Soak 4 box of gelatine in4 
cup of cold water, cook $ 1b of prunes until soft 
in one quart of water. When they are done 
drain them and cut in pieces, and pour the hot 
prune water over the gelatine, adding a cup of 
granulated sugar, rind and juice of } a lemon. 
To be eaten with whipped cream. 

Veal Loaf.—Take 3 lbs of lean veal anda 
piece of fat salt pork about 3 inches square, 
chop them together until fine. Add 10 crack- 
ers pounded or rolled fine, 4 well-beaten eggs, 
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2 teaspoons salt, pepper and sweet marjoram 
to taste. Press into a deep bread pan, set into 
a pan of water, and bake three hours. Slice 
when cold. 


Tremont Pudding.—Take nice, tart 
stewed and strained and sweetened 
flavored with lemon juice. Place in a baking 
dish tothe depth of an inch. Pour over a cus- 
tard made with 1 pint of milk, the yolks of 5 
eggs and sweetened well with granulated su- 
gar. Bake until the custard is done and spread 
over the top the whites of eggs whipped to a 
stiff froth and sweetened with 5 lb of powder- 
ed sugar by gradually beating it in and adding 
2 teaspoonfuls of lemon Place in 
oven long enough to without brown- 


apples 
well and 


juice. the 


harden 


ing. To be eaten coid. 
The Stove-Polishing Outfit. 
L. D. SNOOK. 





It takes but alittle time to make a servicea- 
ble and neat box for holding the dirtiest of 
kitchen paraphernalia, and the user is certain 
to find them in the same place and just as they 
were packed away. The box is easily carried 
to any room in the house for the benefit of a 


‘wane 























FIG 4. 


FOR THE STOVE-POLISHING OUTFIT. 
stove that needs polishing and besides there is 
no danger of the contents being spilled upon 
the carpet or floor, as by the old plan of setting 
these articles upon a chair or the stove hearth. 
In Fig 2, a, the shown closed. It 
is made of light material, one foot in length, 
6inches high and 8 inches wide. It is shown 
open at 6. The bottom is 4 inches deep and 
the cover 2inches. The brush occupies one end 
of the bottom, the polisher the center, and a 
mixing dish the opposite end. At each end of 
cover, strips, 77, 3 inches wide, are nailed in 


box is 





FIG 2. 


place as shown; under these are tucked the 
rags used for oiling, or applying the blacking, 
also the gloves that are usually worn during 
the polishing process. A bottle of oil may also 
be placed in the bottom of the box and any 
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other appliance or aids in the operation that 
the housekeeper deems necessary. The han- 
dle is two inches high, and when the box is 
open rests upon the floor or table assuring a 
firm support for the cover, which is firmly 
hinged in place. While the dimensions are 
not arbitrary, the figures given will prove cor- 
rect in most cases. The length of brush will 
settle the width; or obtain a brush to fit the 
box, as thought proper. 
ae 

Put in a Register.—In all properly equipped 
modern houses where coal or wood stoves are 
to be used for heating purposes a register is 
placed in the ceiling to warm the room above, 
and when that room is a sleeping apartment it 
is rendered very comfortable indeed by this 
simple appliance, in fact quite as well as by a 
small stove and fully dispensing with it which 


in a term of years is a vast saving in the cost 
of the equipment, fuel and trouble. The ex- 


pense of a register 8 or 10 inches square, is 
about $1.50. The register can be obtained of 
all hardware dealers and it is so simple that 
any person handy with tools can place it i po- 
sition. Open the register half an hour before oc- 
cupying the room and with a good, comfortable 
fire below, the temperature in this room will be 
raised 50 degrees in less than half an hour and 
at little or no expense for extra fuel. If you 
are living in an old house don’t wait until the 
whole structure is to be remodeled, but put in 
a register at once-—[L. D. Snook. 

The Usual Guest Chamber in a pretty modern 
house is fashioned in blue and white. The 
white woodwork,creamy white mantel and the 
white wall paper strewa with small bunches of 
flowers in blue, form the foundation of 
room. The floor, which is painted blue, 
a large central rug in blue and white. 
white enameled bed has covers, valances 


the 
has 
The 
and 


hangings of a dainty blue and white chintz. 
Curtains of the same chintz at the windows 


overhang other curtains of pin-head dotted 
muslin. At the doors are hangings of coarse 
white linen, etched with blue linen floss. A 
dressing table draped with the tiny dotted mus- 
lin, over which hangs an oval mirror framed 
in a puff of the muslin, a low, white chiffonier, 
a wooden window seat, some wicker chairs in 


white, ana one or two over-stuffed chairs, 
chintz-covered, finish the furnishings of the 
most dainty bedroom seen in many a day.— 


[Mary Porter Langley. 


Hanging Sachets in the skirts of one's gowns 
and pinning them to the sleeves of one’s bod- 
ices makes one a walking advertisement for 
the perfumes, something a retined woman does 
not care to be. Underwear, gloves, veils and 
handkerchiefs may be placed in sachets, and 
this will give the faint, delicate perfume which 
the women of refinement like. 

All Woolen Dresses should be hung for an 
hour or two or longer in the air and sunshine 
at least once a fortnight. This will rout all 
odors, making them sweet and wholesome: 
and besides it will take out wrinkles as noth- 
ing else but the professional tailor and his 
goose can do. 

For Erysipelas.—A poultice of pounded cran- 
berries is éxcellent for erysipelas.—[Carrie. 











Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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cent saved 


Write to-day. nd for it. 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS 


and Bicycles, at Factory Prices. Work guaranteed and 20 to 40 per 
y Our goods received the’ highest omer at -_ BA d’s 
ASR dA Fair. Our 1895 Mammoth Illustrated Catalogue is free to all. shows 
ASS 4SANY, ali the latest styles and improvements and reduced prices. It has 
“A” Grade, 84a. pase and is the largest and most complete catalogue ever issued. 
it’s free. Alliance Carriage 









Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Write to-day. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


j@FrThese patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 
lishers. 


[22] 





No. 33. 
measure. 
No 34. Skirt size to measure. 


A New Princess Gown. 


Waist sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inch bust 





This is dignified and always appropriate for 
both young and old. Its long lines are becom- 
ing to stout figures. The modelisof gray 
woolen cloth. The bodice is made close and 
the sleeves are full above, with a close fore- 
sleeve. Directions about this pattern will be 
found on the envelope in which it is inclosed. 


Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 

rf errs . . also 10 cents for pat- 
Gorm. ... NO... . Memoure.... 

WMS osc ewen 

Address ..... 

Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 





Midwinter Dressmaking. 

This is just the time to think about the pos- 
sibilities of a home-made gown—the dull peri- 
od between winter and spring fashions; then 
too, there was never a 
time when a last sea- 
son’s gown could be 
made over with great- 
er success from the 
fashionable point of 
view. This is all be- 
cause of the variety of 
materials permissible 
in one dress. 

The chief difficulty 
at present in making 
a stylish gown at home 
is the skirt, which 
seems to need a skill- 
ful dressmaker to look 

SIMPLE AND STYLISH. after all its fullness. 
But the extremely full skirt is not, after all, 
the most popular, so with a good pattern the 
medium skirt can easily be made a success. 
It should flare at the sides and stand out well 
in godet pleats at the back. 

Full bodices are very youthful and becom- 
ing, and cover up any little deficiencies in the 
shape of the lining underneath. 

Pretty velveteens come in stripes and checks 
at very reasonable prices, and are worn a great 
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deal for fancy waists. These can be made with 
the new box pleat in front, and alittle lace col- 
lar is the only trimming needed. 

A simple waist te make at home for informal 
card parties and such functions is of taffeta, with 
a touch of bright velvet at the neck and belt. 

A very useful bodice is of black chantilly net 
over black or ecru color. This waist, when 
worn with a black satin skirt, makes quite a 
dressy costume for evening wear. 

Narrow stripes are very popular in silks and 
velvets; some of the newest evening silks are 
striped with many colors. 

Soft silks will be the fashionable thing for 
spring and summer wear, but just now it is 
the heavy brocades, stiff satins and glace silks 
that are worn. 

The dropping of the sleeve puffs off the 
shoulder has brought about the fashion of 
smooth tops to the sleeves, with sagging puffs 
below. This fashion will be unbecoming to 
none but the woman with narrow shoulders or 
wide hips. With the flaring skirts they will 
have a cone-shaped outline which is not at all 
graceful or pretty. 

Green, which has returned to the olives and 
yellowish tones, is predicted as the fashionable 
color in street fabrics for spring. 

Few striking changes are expected in the 
new spring fashions, and it is safe to say that 
the late winter styles will be all right for the 
spring, and by no means out of date before 
next autumn. 

—— ee 


Social Evenings. 


M. W. L. 





People who live in country places need not 
settle down into a condition of unsociability. 
All do not; there are many lively, social coun- 
try neighborhoods, as many can testify, but 
the tendency is too much to settle down and 
think there is “nothing going on.”’ A lady 
who thinks much of these things, realizing to 
the full extent that itis good at times to for- 
get sordid care, invited a few neighbors and 
friends to her home, submitting to them the 
plan of a series of social evenings, without re- 
freshments (every lady knows what that means 
to her) or fuss of any kind; just simply a little 
relaxation of the kind given by conversation 
and pleasant interchange of thought. The 
idea took; in fact, if one were to judge from the 
expressions heard, it was just what everyone 
had wanted this long time. 

Very little formality seemed desirable but 
there must be something for a beginning. A 
president, vice-president and secretary being 
duly electcd,those present signing their names 
to enter into a social league for the winter, it 
seemed wise to leave the futherance of the plans 
until the next meeting, when a few additional 
names might be added. In view of this ar- 
rangement the hostess proceeded with the lit- 
tle plan she had arranged for the evening— 
simply a brief quotation from some familiar 
poem: 

“Man wants but little here below 

Nor wants that little long.” 
The slip of paper with quotation was num- 
bered, the author’s name having a correspond- 
ing number and being held by the one calling for 
the numbers. As they were read, amusement 
and astonishment were depicted in the coun- 
tenance as the well-educated and even 
college-bred ones failed to place correctly the 
author of some of the most familiar lines. 
Other little pleasantries ended the evening, 
which was voted so perfectly enjoyable that a 
repetition was anticipated. A suggestion the 
first evening that the manner of entertainment 
should lie wholly with the host and _ hostess, 
that there be no “cut and dried” affair, will 
doubltess bring out much that is unique. 

The first thing to receive attention at the 
next meeting was the completion of the little 
plan of organization—decision as to member- 
ship, name of club and other points—as any 
such club would think out for themselves. To 
obtain a name each person present was given a 
slip of paper on which to write his choice of 
name. Ofthe 30 names thus written in only 
two instances were they alike. From this col- 
lection a committee of three decided upon a 
word. Some other little formalities completed 
the organization, whereupon was launched 
upon the social tide of the little town this new 
club, limited to 40, its mission being to help 








enliven the long evenings. The simplicity of 
the whole thing brings this or something sim- 
ilar within reach of any community where sev- 
eral families are interested and enjoy an inter- 
change of courtesies. 

The second evening’s program is given here- 
with, by way of suggestion. First to each 
guest was given a typewritten slip of paper, 
representing things which might be seen in 
the “art gailery’’ and told to find them, as 
they were scattered throughout the various 
rooms. “The old mill’? was simply an old 
coffee mill; “Sweet sixteen” was found 
after much searching under’ the _ cen- 
ter table, 16 lumps of cut sugar; ‘‘Red sea 
and plains beyond’’ was a large, red letter C, 
cut from pasteboard, set on the piano, two 
carpenters’ planes back of it. Young people 
of lively imaginations can find much amuse- 
ment in such innocent pastime. ‘Youthful 
impressions,” ‘‘Skipper’s home,’ ‘‘Things to 
adore,’” are easily arranged. This subject be- 
ing exhausted, a select reading was given by 
the host, while mysterious movements in and 
about the dining room, the hostess being the 


leader, caused a momentary flutter in the 
minds of the more thoughtful lest the 
rule of ‘no’ refreshments’ was _ being 
ignored. A moment later, when the 
hostess stepped in, smiling, and _ politely 


invited her guests into the dining room, hop- 
ing she might be pardoned for transgressing 
the rules, and ‘“‘as the refreshments are very 
light indeed, there could be no objection,’’ the 
only thing to do was to accept the invitation. 
In the dining room all were greeted with the 
pretty view of a daintily arranged table, the 
lightness of the repast consisting of empty 
cups and plates, the whole brilliantly illumi- 
nated with various colored candles and lamps. 
The ‘‘sell” being fully appreciated and the 
clock hands having passed the hour of 10, 
every one donned wraps amid exclamations of 
“what a pleasant evening,” and all went home 
the happier for having contributed this mite 
toward the general pleasure of an evening out. 





To Hold Your Magazines. 





Make this magazine holder of gray iinen, 
and wash in the dogwood blossoms with Chi- 
nese white shaded with green. Instead of 
outlining them with the paint, finish with 
gold cord, and with the same thread mark the 




















lines which inclose the design. The centers 
of the dogwood blossoms may also be filled in 
with the gold thread in a knot stitch. For the 
word ‘‘Magazine”’ use either white water color 
or an outline of gold thread. 





A Row of Tiny Cups tied to a ribbon and sep- 
arated by about three inches may be looped 
across the top of your dining room door. An 


odd number of saucers to match are placed on 
the wall below. 


The effect is very pretty. 
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To Introduce Our Chief Executive. 


The most modest member of the Tablers’ 
club is its new president. Whenasked to send 
some facts con 


cerning herself 
for publication, 
Aunt Patty 
wrote, charac- 


teristically, 
“There is not 
one thing I can 
tell you to brag 
of.”” Something 
which would be 
entirely impos- 
sible for her to 
do is to brag; 
her friends,how- 
ever, are not 
backward in 
singing her 
praises. 

Gibbs was born on a large 
She writes: 





Mrs 
farm in Ware, Mass, Sept 10, 1848. 
“T was early taught that I was expected to 
follow in my parents’ footsteps, and become 


Frances P. 


used to life on afarm. A common school edu- 
cation was all that was considered necessary 
in those days, and at the age of 15 I left school 
to attend to the business of making cheese. I 
had the care of the milk from 15 cows, and fre- 
quently had 40 or more cheeses at a time in the 


dairy room, which required daily attend- 
ance, and I have a distinct recollection 
of the pride I felt when my father 


told me his cheese was considered the best in 
the market and always found a ready sale. 
At the age of 21 I married the son of a farmer, 
who after 45 years of army life decided to try 
a mechanic’s life. We moved to Meriden, Ct, 
where two children, a son and a daughter, 
were born. After three years in that place we 
came to Westfield, Mass, among relatives of 
my own, and this has been my home ever since. 
My daughter has married a farmer who culti- 
yates large fields of tobacco, and I find much 
pleasure in going to her home to enjoy farm 
life again and visit with her two lovely chil- 
dren, who delight to welcome grandma and 
show her all their new books and toys. 

“As allour Tablers’and club members will 
see, my life has been an uneventful one and 
of little interest to strangers, but at the re- 

“quest of our host, I have given these facts with 
the accompanying picture, with the hope that by 
the close of the year I may be acquainted with 
many-.more of our club members and that our 
acquaintance will be mutually helpful and 
agreeable.” 

Sharp Vinegar Here.—I enjoyed the report of 
the banquet and wish I might have been there. 
[I also am very anxious to know what Bachelor 
of Cordaville said to ‘‘her,”” and whether she 
said yes or no. Where has Ulrica gone? She 
used to write nearly every week. Spitfire, you 
may have a temper, judging from your nom de 
plume, but I guess your heartis in the right 
place. I wish you all success and joy in trying 
to mother the two orphans and hope you will 
receive your reward in future years. Wake 
up, Tablers. [Sweet Pickles. 





New Jersey and New York Tablers.—For the 
benefit of Silver Mask, of New Jersey, and new 
readers generally who wish to know about the 
Tablers’ club, I would say it is an organiza- 
tion of contributors to the Table Talk columns 
of this paper. Any and every reader is at lib- 
erty to send contributions to the Talk, and 
such material as is deemed by the Host of in- 
terest to the readers is printed over the signa- 
ture or nom de plume of the writer. The club 
Was organized three years ago, at the urgent 
request of some of the Table Talkers, who 
wished to know one another face to face, and 
has been a great Readers of the pa- 
per, whether contributors or not, are weleomed 
to membership on receipt of the annual fee of 
25e, sent to the secretary and treasurer, who is 
Aaron F. Greene, of Fitchburg, Mass. The 


success. 


club already has two members in New Jersey, 
one of whom, Auntie Pen, came from Elizabeth 
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to Springfield, Mass, to attend the annual ban- 
queton Jan 24. If Auntie Pen and Silver 
Mask can rally the New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania readers, a club can be formed for 
that region. These columns are open to those 
who can offer suggestions or assistance. Auntie 
Pen will testify to the pleasure to be found in 
such an organization. Will Silver Mask please 
send his name and address to the Host, not 
for publication.—[The Host. 


In Need of Comfort.—It was through your 
columns I caine to be living so near you to- 
day. A few short months of married life and I 
am left alone. I once occupied a prominent 
seat at your hospitable Table and there formed 
the acquaintance of my husband. I come to 
you now as to an old friend for comfort and 
consolation.—[Widow. 





Oh Dear, how I did want to be present at 
that banquet and give everyone present a real 
hearty handshake! But circumstances did not 
favor my going. I thought of you many times 
that day and tried to imagine something how 
it would seem to be with you. I am thankful 
that I can read the reports and get some inspi- 
ration therefrom. I think it is a fine thing for 
those who work for the press to get together, 
become acquainted and exchange greetings. I 
am glad so many could be present and sincere- 
ly hope it will help build up and cement the 
ties between the writer and this paper.—[Aunt 
Mollie of Connecticut. 


An Old Friend.—My “little brown church” is 
“laid out’’ and the canvas covered once, ~eady 
for me to paint on to-morrow. A plaque of 
yellow roses is drying, waiting for the second 
coat. If any of the sisters paint or do any 
other fancy work, I for one would like to hear 
about it. After we get the good man’s shirts 
made and the small boy’s pants mended, the 
lamps cleaned and the bread box full, we sis- 
ters ought to have a little time to ourselves. 
Why not paint, even if we do our housework 
by lamp light ?—[Helen of Troy. 

Asked and Answered.—We cannot furnish 
plans for the rough stone house. 

Will New Guest send her address to Box 151, 
Southington, Ct? 

Will A. T. Cusner, Duval Co, Fla, kindly 
send his fuil address to Richard T. Allen, 
Hillsdale, N J. 

Have any of the readers the 
song which begins: 


words of the 


Please sir, Mr Bartender, 
Please sir, Mr Policeman, 
Please sir, Mr Jailor. 
I will gladly do as much for 
write words for me. 
Subscriber. 

Hope: Verse suitable for these columns is 
gladly received, and if available, is paid for 
after publication. All contributions must be 
accompanied by stamps if the writers want 
their manuscripts back in the event of rejec- 
tion. 

To escape chilblains, keep away from the 
stove when your feet are cold. Up to the time 
[I was 12 or 14 years old I had them every win- 
ter, but have not had them at all since. I was 
told that what made chilblains was warming 
the feet at the stove, and I have never done so 
since. I have had my feet frosted every win- 
ter since, I guess, but I always thaw them out 
by stamping around to get up circulation, and 
I am satisfied that it is asure preventive of 
chilblains.—[Edwin J. Doty. 

Can some one please give me: (1) A prayer 
for little folks other than ‘‘Now I lay me,” 
which I do not like; something they can grasp 
the meaning of? (2) How far should a spread 
or cloth be made to hang over the edge of a 
24 foot square stand? It has pansies cut out 
on theedge. Should it just come to the edge 
of the stand? (3) Should Clark, when it is a 
child’s first name, end with an “e?’’ (4) Di- 
rections for making good, hard soapout of 
beef tallow which has been tried out.—[Sub- 
seriber. 

Can you give us a recipe for molasses or 
syrup made from sugar, that will not run back 
to sugar again?—[A. L. Book, Woodbine, Kan. 

Of what kind of wood ought a vinegar bar- 
relto be made? What causes vinegar to change 
in color after having been drawn several hours ? 
Our vinegar when first taken from the barrel is 
dark and clear but in a few hours changes to a 
decidedly muddy-looking article. I have been 
told the tronble was inthe barrel. What is 
the matter ?—[S. W. 8S. 

The person who asked for keys to arithme- 
tic, ete, is asked to communicate with Mary E. 
Burns, Lost Lake, Wis. 


any one that will 
Piease give address.—[A 
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WHY? 


QUESTIONS WOMEN ASK 


Here Answered with Good Sound 
Reason. 





TspecraL TO OUB LADY READERS.) 

Why do people say that Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s treatment, especially her 
Vegetable Compound, effects curés be- 
yond the physician’s skill ? 

wl 


Because of the 
fact that a wo- 
man best under- 
stands a wo- 
man’sills. What 
man ever suf- 
fered a single 
pang like unto 
woman? Man works from theory only. 

Why do tens of thousands of women 
write to Mrs. Pinkham at Lynn, Mass., 
telling their most secret thoughts ? 

Because they know that their letters 
go straight to the hands of a woman, are 
opened, read, and answered by a woman, 
who as a woman has made woman’s ills 
a life study, and because she never fails 
them, and cures cases which the doctor 
cannot. : 

The lady who asks that the following 
letter be published, gives concisely the 
uniform expression of gratitude con- 
tained in thousands of other letters in 
Mrs. Pinkham’s possession. 

‘‘For eight years I suffered with neu- 
ralgia of the womb, backache, severe 
pains all through 
my body, and kid- 

ney trouble. 
None of the doc- 
tors did me any 

good. I took 
twelve bottles of 
your Vegetable 
Compound, and 

cannot thank 
you enough for 

the relief I 
found. 

“T am now 
well cured of all’ 
those pains. I 
should advise every woman to take Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound who 
has any female trouble. I had a friend 
who was to go under an «operation. I 
advised her first to try the Compound. 
She did, and is now so much better 
and stronger she has given upall thoughts 
of the operation.” — Mrs. M. WILDE, 
2137 Park St., Tioga, Pa. 















BABY CARRIAGES ‘c:srs° 


Anywhere to anyone at Wholesale Prices without ask- 

; ing one cent in advance. We pay freight. Buy from 

factory. Save deal-|$18.50 Carriage for 25. 

ers’ profits. Large il-| $12.00 ad “« $5.95. 

P) ice Auidrens GASH BUYERS! UNION, 
q free Address 

164 West Van Buren Street, 5 425 Chieago, Ill, 








Bend us your address 
sand we will show you 
how to make $3 a day; absolutely 


sure; we furnish the work and teach you free: you worn 
in the locality where you live. Send us your address and 
we will explain the busines#fully; remember we guarantee @ clear 
4rofit of #3 for every day's work;absolutely sure; don’t fail to write 
Godav. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CU., BOX85, DETROIT, MICH, 
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OUR COLUMN OF FON. 


Bow-Legged. 





“Oh, do, sir, come away from that fire, your legs 
is warpin’ ’orrible.’’—[Pick-me-up. 
——_ 


A self-made man—Dr Mary Walker. 





The tall girl mused aloud. “What,” said 
she, “can I do to bring the count to his knees 
at my feet?’ “Suppose,” said the short girl, 
“you drop a dime on the floor.” 


‘‘Mariar,”’ said the Mormon gentleman, 
‘*hain’t you kep’ them letters I wrote you 
when I was courtin’?” “Yes,’’ said the wife. 
“T allowed you had. I wish you would get 
’em out so I can use ’em. I got another wife 
in view.” 





Mrs Newlywed: John, love, you really must 
grow a beard. Mr Newlywed: Nonsense, pet, 
why do you wish that? Mrs Newlywed: So 
that when you carry baby nights he’ll have 
something to grab hold of. 


Mr McSwat went home late from a club 
dinner the other night, and in his haste he 
forgot to remove his gloves when he went to 
bed. About 3 0’clock am he aroused Mrs Mc- 
Swat with the agonizing cry: “Lobelia! Lo- 
belia! I believe on my soul I’m getting paral- 
yzed! There isn’t a bit of feeling in my hands!”’ 





First boy: I bet Mr DeBroker feels cheap. 
Second boy: Why? ~First boy: Last week he 
paid $200 for a dog, and to-day a $2-dog licked 
him. 

Modern Maid: I wish some advice. 

Old Lady: Certainly, my dear. What is it? 

Modern Maid: Shall I marry a man whose 
tastes are the opposite of mine, and quarrel 
with him, or shall Imarry a man whose tastes 
are the same as mine, and get tired of him? 


“Are you doing anything for that cold?’ 
asked Raynor. And Shyne handed him a card 
inscribed as follows: “I’m taking the advise 
of every blamed fool that comes along with a 
remedy. What’s yours?’ 





“If anybody iver catches me stroikin’,” said 
Mr Dolan, ‘twill be whin O’im out av empl’y- 
mint an’ hove nothin’ betther to do.” 


Weary Waggles: Dere er sev’rl courses I’d 
like to pursoo. Tiredy: Wet er dey like? 
Weary Waggles: Dinner courses. 


Mrs Lakeside: Are you _ superstitions? 
Van Clove: No. Mrs Lakeside: Then be my 
own, dear, sweet, 13th husband. 








Mamma: Teddy, what would you like to 
give your cousin Harry on his birthday? 

Teddy: Well, I know, but I’m not big 
enough to give him what I want to. 





Mamma: Why don’t you go and do the er- 
rand I told you to? Freddie: I want to sit 
here and see the company that’s coming to 
Mrs Smith's. ‘‘How do you know there is any 
coming?’ ‘I saw Robbie wash his hands.” 


Charley: Why are girls cailed misses ? 
Freddy: Did you ever see ’em try to hit any- 
thing? 





“Would you call a woman with light hair 
and black eyes a blonde, or a brunette ?”’ 
“IT should call her a bleachette.” 


‘“‘Won’t you have another piece of pie, Mr 
Claverly ?” asked Tommie. ‘!Thank you, Tom- 
mie,”’ replied Mr Claverly, “it’s very kind of 


FUN AND INFORMATION 


you.” “Oh, that’s all right,’ returned Tom- 
mie with energy. “I’m a-looking out for my- 
self, too. Masaidif it was necessary to cut 
another pie, I could have two pieces.” 


She: You say the chicken soup isn’t good? 
Why, I told the cook how to make it. Perhaps 
she didn’t catch the idea. 

He: No; I think it was the 
didn't catch. 


chicken she 





“The pleasantest way to take cod-liver oil,’ 
says an old gourmand, “‘is to fatten pigeons 
with it, and then eat the pigeons.”’ 





Mamma: Now, Pussie, you must go to nurse, 
and tell her to put you to bed; it’s past eight 
o'clock. 

Pussie: No, mummie, dear, it isn’t; cook has 
just told me it is only half-past. 

And mamma was quite puzzled for a minute. 


Young lady: If you will let me have those 
roses I will give you a kiss for each of them— 
but why do you run away, cousin? How rude 
of you. Cousin: One moment, I am going for 
some more roses. 


Wife: Oh, George, can it be true? I was 
told you were intoxicated last night. 

George: Whatacalumny! Who has dared 
to say such a thing? 





Wife: Why, Mr Smith told his wife so. 
George: Mr Smith! Why, he was worse 
than I. 





“When I was down in Texas,’”’ said the re- 
turned drummer, “I found just one busy man. 
He had the salt rheum and a Waterbury watch. 
When he wasn’t scratching himself he was 
winding his watch.” 





“T don’t see why Ethel has so many admir- 
ers,’’ she remarked. ‘She neither sings, plays, 
paints nor speaks French.” ‘‘H-m-m,” he re- 
plied reflectively, “maybe that’s why.”’ 


BASKET AND QUESTION BOX. 


Apply Early.—It is understood that the joint 
committee on printing, of the present congress, 
will recommend the publication of a small edi- 
tion of the report of the results of the Columbian 
dairy tests, and as the demand for it is likely to 
be large, it wlll be well for all who desire to se- 
cure copies to make application for them at once 
to their representatives. “ 











The Best _Breed.—J. J. M., Lancaster Co, Pa: 
The best breed of cattle for your new farm is the 
breed you best like. No one has advantages so 
great as to entitle it to the title of “best.” Look 
over the qualifications of the various breeds 
compare their leading traits with the kind of 
dairying you expect todo and then make your 
selection. You will not go far astray. 


Dehorning Pregnant Cows.—J. B. D., Antelope, 
Kansas, writes: In your Veterinary Adviser re- 
cently there appears this statement: “We do not 
consider it safe to dehorn a cow with calf.” De- 
horning has been my business forsix years. I 
have operated upon cows in all stages of preg- 
nancy even up to within 24 hours of calving an 
have never known of any injury to have result- 
ed from it. Ineverapply anything to the stump 
unless it be in fly ‘time when I use axle grease to 
which a little carbolic acid has been added, or 
simply put on some pine tar. 


Home | Tanning.—G. H. B., Richmond, O: 
Beef hides may bejtanned by the following pro- 
cess at home though the leather would not be appli- 
cable for all purposes. If the hide has been dried 
or salted, soak in water eight or nine days, then 

ut it in lime. Leave it there until the hair 

oosens, then take it out, remove the hair by rub- 

bing it off and soak it in clear water until the 
lime is thoroughly removed. Take one pound of 
alum and three of salt, dissolve in a vessel large 
enough to hold the hide and soak in this solu- 
tion four days. Then take it out, let it get half 
dry, then beat or rub it until it becomes pliable. 





Charcoal as a Money Crop.—A subcriber in Han- 
cock Co, Ill, inquires about the advisability of 
converting the surplus wood in that section into 
charcoal. Chicago dealers are paying Te per bu 
for charcoal on board cars in this city. The bush- 
el contains 2800 cubie inches. Charcoal is largely 
used in restaurants, hotels, tailor shops,etc, where 
a strong fire of small bulk is needed. The supply 
is usually ample to the demand and it is one of 
those things for which consumption is limited and 
an excessive 7 is not likely to prove profit- 
able. Any kind of wood can be made into char- 
coal, but the kinds mostly used are birch and 
chestnut. In burning enareoal the sticks to be 


charred are piled in ‘conical shape around a cen- 
tral opening which serves for chimney. The pile 
is then covered with sod, dirt, ete, until practi- 
cally air tight. 


Fire is introduced to the bottom 
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of the pile through the chimney space and small 
holes are made around the bottom to furnish air. 


These holes are closed, and others opened above 
as the charring process proceeds. When the heap 
is all charred, the openings are all closed for a 
day or two, after which it is uncovered and the 
charcoal drawn out and spread out in thin layers. 
The process will require from one to three weeks 
according to the size of the pile and the yield is 
about 30 bu of charcoal to each cord of wood. 





Cucumber Pickles.—W. 0. G., South Carolina: 
Land for growing cucumbers for pickles should be 
plowed in the fall and again in the spring, and 
most thoroughly worked. Land thus well pre- 
pared and fertilized and given good culture, 
should grow from 125,000 to 150,000 pickles per acre. 
In the vicinity of New York, where they are quite 
largely grown, they are sold to pickle factories at 
prices ranging from $1.25 to $1.50 per 1000. Bottled 
pickles, like other commercial products, vary in 
price. We donot know the cost of bottles—better 
write tosome glass manufacturer for prices. 


Exterminating Cutworms.—‘‘We had millions 
of cutworms last year, as many as 250 being 
taken from the rootsof one grapevine, and I 
think the ground is fullof them now, as I dig 
some out every time I turnover afew shovelfuls 
of earth,” writes A. A. Dayton of Prunedale, Cal. 
Prof C. A. Woodworth of the California experi- 
ment station says that there is no thoroughly 
satisfactory remedy. As a prevention, the 
ground should be kept free from grass and weeds 
so as not to tempt the moth to lay her eggs there. 
Ground may be freed from them by keeping it bare 
so as to starve the worms out. Many may be de- 
stroyed by laying on the surface poisoned food, 
pede ee cut grass or chopped potatoes well 
sprinkled with paris green. 








Blossoms Dropping from Plants.—Mrs H. 5S.’ 
plant buds fall off when about ready to bloom, 
even though the plants look healthy. Prof Gul- 
ley says some plants drop buds because too dry, 
especially from coal heat, may be growing too 
oey or in too large pots. Plants of the mallow 
family, abutilon, hibiscus, etc, are liable to}ished 
flowers with no apparent reason. Advice is im- 
possible without knowing the surroundings and 
varieties of the plants. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: 
SELF-PRESERVATION 


Is ascientific medical treatise on Exhausted Vitality, Ner- 
vous and Physical Debility, Atrophy, or Wasting of the 
. Vaticocele and all Diseases and Weakness of Man. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIVE § OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is the prize essay for which the National Medical Associa 
tion awarded the gold and jewelled medal. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; On, 
SELF-PRESER VATION, 


Contains 99 pases, 12mo ; 125 invaluable prescriptions for 
ni : Full Ls i binding 













acute and chronic diseases, gilt, embosse 
Price only $1.00. d now. 
THE SCIENCE OF LUPE L OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 

is beyond all the most extraordinary work on 

ysiolo of Nervous Diseases ever pub- 

ed. ere is whatever that the married or 

single can either wish to know but what is fully 
explained. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESEK VATION 
Wa treatton more valuable than gold. Read it now, eve 
AK and NERVOUS man, and learn to be STRON 
VIGOROUS and MANLY.—Medical Review. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE : OR, 
SELF-PRESERKVATION. 

m of the distinguished author, W. H. Parker, 
. D., a noble benefactor, who reaches the very root an 
tals of disease, and is enabled to apply sure les.— 

Dr. Camover, U. 8. Army. 

OR, 


THE SCIENCE OF Lives 
SELF-PRESERVATIO 
Is nent by mail, securely sealed, postage paid, on receipt of 
only $1.00, Prospectus. with high testimonials and indorse- 
ments of the press, FREE. 
Wm. H. Parker, M. D., the author, and ct.fef consulting 
physician of the 
PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 

No. 4 Bullfinch St., Boston, Mass. 

May be consulted in person or by letter. 


FITS CURED 


(From U. S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. H. Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hiseuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York, 











Cure at home. 
5. Bice Box au, Biniee: 
° x m. 
vie Set. ooh. Y. 





